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Notice.—With this week's ‘** Specraror” is issued, gratis, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
anecnatiiiaamar 

ORD CURZON made a long and important statement 
to the Imperial Conference on Friday, October 5th. 
His review of the foreign situation occupied nearly 
three hours, and afterwards portions of the statement 
were for These 

clearly enough that there are no grounds for optimism 
that the divergence between France and this country is as 





issued publication. portions prove 


wide as ever. It is impossible, of course, to reconcile Lord 
Curzon’s repudiation of French policy with the common 
interpretation of the unfortunate communiqué which 
was published after the interview between Mr. Baldwin 
and M. Poinearé. Yet the Morning Post announced, 
with due authority on Wednesday that the points of 
Lord Curzon’s speech had been communicated in advance 
to Mr. Baldwin, who had approved ef them. All the 
lamentable misunderstanding might casily have been 
avoided if the Government had long ago put the world 
in possession of the plain facts which are that Mr. Baldwin 
has not changed his views one jot about the illegality and 
the folly of the French policy in the Ruhr. 
. * “ * 

The only proper thing now is for the Government to 
undo the mistake by emphatically stating the truth as soon 
as possible. We are glad to read in the papers that the 
Dominion Prime Ministers would like their own criticisms 
on foreign policy to be published. If this should be done 
everything would, of course, come out, as we could not’ 
well have criticisms without the facts criticised. Till 





Proper publicity retrieves the lost situation this country 





is at the dreadful disadvantage of being misunderstood 
and wrongly blamed in all directions. Lord Curzon’s 
speech to the Imperial Conference can be represented in 
an entirely false light, as wantonly provocative to France. 
Yet it can seem wanton only so long as it appears to 
contradict the views quite falsely attributed to Mr. 
Baldwin after the Paris interview. There was no contra- 
diction, and the sooner the Government. explicitly say 


so the better. 


* * * ** 

We must now summarize Lord Curzon’s speech. He 
said that the British Government had consistently held 
that the final settlement of reparations could be achieved 
only by common action and common consent. The sum 
fixed by the Reparations Commission for Germany to 
~£6, 600,000,000 
character, but it actually bore no relation to the money 
It was merely a 
lumping together of the demands of the various Powers. 
It was well known to be 
no sane person ever expected Germany would be able to 
pay in full.” After tracing the British attempts to reduce 
this impossible sum Lord Curzon came to the occupation 


pay had assumed an almost sacrosanct 


that Germany ceuld really afford to pay. 


‘a quite impossible sum which 


of the Ruhr, and declared that the sanguine expectations 
with which France entered upon that adventure had been 
“largely falsified the The 
obstinacy and fury of passive resistance” had not been 
The anticipated had 
forthcoming. Meanwhile as the expected yield of the 


by results.” ** sustained 


foreseen. payments not been 
occupation had become increasingly disappointing, so 
had the the the Franco- 


Belgian authorities become increasingly severe. 


treatment of inhabitants by 


* * * * 


The Government, Lord Curzon went on, had never 
concealed from France and Belgium their opinion, based 
on the advice of the British Law Officers, that the Ruhr 
occupation was outside the Treaty and was therefore 
illegal. For his own part he had never failed to impress 
upon the German Ambassador that the duty of his 
Government to pay their just debts ; 


to agree to the fixing of a definite sum by a competent 


Was threefold : 
and to offer adequate guarantees. Coming 
lith Lord 
meticulous 


authority ; 
to the memorable British Note of August 
Curzon said that it had been revised “* with 
eare,”’ first by the Cabinet and then by the Prime Minister 
himself. The generous offer of the British Government 
about the remission of debt had been contemptuously 
1 


rejected by France, and could not in the circumstances be 


repeated. Passive resistance, however, had ceased. ** We 
do not grudge our Allies their victory—if victory it be.” 
The price of such a victory was the threatened disruption 
of Germany, and there s¢ emed to be no prospect that the 
reparation payments by Germany would begin 
France had ‘the 

Government know that we await and expect the next 


again. 


caused this situation—and French 


preposals from them.’? 

* “ * “ 
In a leading article we have described the political 
events in Germany which have enabled Dr. Stresemann 
to reconstruct his Cabinet. Only one fact need be added 
here. The German Government offered to 


operate with France in restoring the Ruhr, and France 


have CO- 
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has refused. M. Poincaré prefers to deal with the 
inhabitants of the Ruhr as though the German Govern- 
ment had nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
Meanwhile the negotiations with the Rhenish indus- 
trialists continue, and may mean the introduction into 
the Franco-German problem of cosmopolitan financial 
motives of which no one can yet foresee the nature or 


the strength. 


* * * a 


At last we know in general, if not in particular, the 
views of the Government about Imperial Preference. On 
Tuesday at the Economic Conference Mr. Bruce, the 
Prime Minister of Australia, made a Protectionist speech 
about Empire trade, which he would have delivered 
at the opening session of the Conference had he been 
present. Later on the same day Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, 
President of the Board of Trade, laid before the Con- 
ference proposals which are to be the basis of discussion. 
We may say at once that we have read these proposals with 
relief and even with satisfaction. The general idea is 
to knock off duties, not to impose them. It is not sug- 
gested that preferences shall be given to the Dominions 
by means of enormously increasing the tariffs on foreign 
imports into this country and giving the Dominions a 
preference only by comparison. The plan is to leave the 
tariffs on most foreign imports as they are and to remove 
altogether tariffs on the corresponding commodities from 
the Dominions. Thus preference is given by a closer 
approach to Free Trade. 

* * 


* * 


It is true that such an arrangement can cover only a 
small field. It is obvious that if the Dominions were to 
be given preferences all along the line we should have to 
tax foreign food-imports, for food in one form or another 
is what the Dominions mainly send to us. Nobody who 
remembers the great Tariff Reform controversy will 
forget that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain used freely to admit 
that to build up a complete system of preferential tariffs 
you must tax food. On that admission Tariff Reform 
perished. The great majority of people in this country 
would not consent to have their food taxed, and our 
strong belief is that, in spite of all the persuasive 
arguments that may be addressed to them, they 
will remain of the same opinion. It looks now as 
though this great controversy may be staged again. 
We sincerely hope that Unionists who are Tariff 
Reformers will preserve in this matter a proper sense 
of proportion and think out clearly the question 
whether it is worth while to abandon all the oppor- 
tunities for usefulness which belong to the Unionist 
Party in order to fight an heroic but forlorn hope. It is 
also to be remembered, of course, that the Government 
are pledged not to alter in essentials our fiscal policy. 
The scheme laid before the Economie Conference on 
Tuesday was obviously drafted with that pledge in view. 

* x 


* * 


Mr. Bruce said that the solution of Imperial develop- 
ment could be expressed in three things: men, money 
and markets. The paramount question was markets. 
In his opinion the great value to Britain of trade with 
the Dominions was that the Deminions took from Britain 
exactly what Britain took from them, whereas in the 
case of such countrics as the Argentine, Denmark 
and the United States, though Britain took much 
from them they took little from her. He recommended 
a complete system of preferential tariffs. Retaliation by 
foreign countries need not really be feared. Great 
combines were growing up all over the world, and 
Australia was in danger of being driven out of meat- 
production by manoeuvres over which Great Britain had 








- — 
no control whatever. Apart from tariffs, preferences should 
also be given in Government contracts. 
bd * * x 

If British migrants were to be settled in the Dominions 
Britain should assist in some way in marketing Dominion 
food-stuffs, and imports of foreign food when necessary 
should be restricted. Foreign foods should be limited 
to making up the deficiency in supplies from the 
Dominions. Australia wanted to help both the British 
farmer and the British consumer. Personally he woulg 
prefer to help the British farmer by means of Protection 
—by a tariff on foreign imports with a preference for the 
Dominions. The tariff, however, might operate only when 
the prices of commodities sank to a level that was yp. 
remunerative to the British farmer. In fine there might 
be “a sliding scale Tariff.” But subsidies and 
stabilization poliey—by which the flow of foreign imports 
would be constantly regulated—were also well worth 
considering. He hoped that the Conference would refer 
the whole subject to a Commission. 


* * * * 


Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame’s proposals were that dried figs, 
raisins, and plums fromthe Dominions should be admitted 
free and that the present duty on foreign dried fruits of 
10s. 6d. a ewt. should remain; that dricd currants from the 
Dominions should be admitted free and that the duty on 
foreign currants should be increased; that a duty of 
10s. 6d. a ewt. should be imposed on all other foreign 
dried fruits such as apples, pears and peaches which at 
present come in free. Preserved fruits from the Dominions 
would be admitted free and a duty of 5s. a ewt. on the 
corresponding foreign fruits would be imposed. The 
existing preference on sugar would be stabilized at 
4s. 34d. a ewt. for ten years, so long as the existing foreign 
duty did not fall below that duty. As for-tobacco, it was 
proposed either to stabilize the existing preference by 
one-sixth for a term of years or to increase the preicrence 
to one-fourth—that is roughly 2s. a Ib. 

* * * # 

One of the most important subjects which the Imperial 
Conference is considering is the comparative failur 
of the Empire Settlement Act, which was a direct result 
of the Imperial Conference held in 1921. It was then 
estimated that between 60,000 and 80,000 people would 
be annually assisted to migrate to the Dominions. Asa 
matter of fact, no more than 31,000 have been assisted 
in the sixteen months during which the Act has bee 
in operation. The only Dominion for which any cor 
siderable number of cmigrants have been assisted 
Australia, where 23,400 have been settled, as agains 
3,851 in Canada. Colonel Buckley, who quoted thes 
figures at the Conference on Friday, October 5th, give 
several reasons for these poor results. There is a cor 
siderable amount of Labour opposition to an emigratio! 
policy. Economie depression is said to limit it ; people 
are averse from leaving home. None of these reasoms 
however, seems very adequate. Economic depressiot 
we should have thought, would rather have stimulated 
than restricted emigration. Political opposition has bee 
confined to a certain section of the Labour Party; ant 
we should have supposed that people are more willing 
try their fortunes in a new country now than at anyothe 
period of our history. We cannot but feel that there® 
some further explanation of the failure. 

ok * *x * 

Last Saturday four of the Dominion Prime Ministers 
including General Smuts, took note of the progress whi? 
is being made at the British Empire Exhibition * 
Wembley. We are very glad to gather from the speech 
of the Duke of Devonshire, who presided at the luncheo 
and of the Dominion Prime Ministers, how strong is the 
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_—"- 
jaire on all hands that the Exhibition shall be a really 
nemorable and useful event in our history. When 
jyying the foundation stone of the South African Pavilion, 
general Smuts declared that the re was no doubt about 
the future of South Africa. ‘‘ It is safe.’? All that was 
yecessary Was to move resolutely forward and make up 
the time which had been lost. Only now were South 

{frieans in process of reaching some of the richest parts 
of South Africa. He had little doubt that the cotton 
atustry of South Africa would soon be greater even than 
ye wool industry. At the Exhibition South Africa was 
sing to Show what she could do. She could not, how- 
wet, do everything of which she was capable unless 

narkets were assured to her. The development of markets 
rithin the Empire was essential. 

“ * - * 

The rescue of five men from the Redding pit after a 
rine days’ entombment is an event which must give 
everyone a thrill of pleasure and relief. Equal credit 
wems to be due to rescued and to rescuers—the former 
for their fortitude, the latter for their undaunted per- 
gverance. The men in the mine had no idea of the 
passage of time, and thought that they had been buried 
only four days. They had no food but plenty of water, 
and their condition was so good that they refused the 
stretchers which had been provided for them when they 
were brought to the surface. There is some hope that 
three more men are alive in another part of the pit, and 
vigorous attempts are being made to reach them, both 
by divers, who are trying to get through the flooded 
passages which separate them from the rest of the mine, 
and also by cutting a new shaft. The heroism of all 
concerned is made the more poignant by an uncom- 
fortable feeling that such disasters could perhaps be 
prevented. We see that the Scottish Miners’ Federation 
is pressing for an inquiry. We cannot but feel that the 
colliery company would be well advised to recommend 





the same course to the Government. 
* * * * 

A somewhat acrimonious controversy has arisen 
between the Minister of Health and the Insurance Act 
Committee of the medical profession. The Committee 
originally proposed that the capita'ion fee for panel 
patients should be either raised from its present level 
of 9s. 6d., or at any rate maintained undiminished. 
The Minister has replied in a detailed memorandum 
proposing a reduction to 8s. 6d. for a three years’ or 

for a five years’ contract. The Committee have 
now replied with an even longer and more detailed 
statement maintaining their original attitude, and fore- 
shadowing a refusal of the doctors, when they meet, 
to accept the Minister’s terms. The whole controversy 
is based on the cost of living, the “ pre-War standard,” 
the difference between prices to-day and in 1921 when 
the last contract was made, and a comparison of the 
working expenses of doctors and Civil Servants. With 
such imponderable elements it is impossible for us to 


““ 


deal. The chief interest of the controversy seems to be 
that it is likely that the whole question of contracted 
medical services, and consequently of the Insurance Act, 
may come up again. The merits and demerits of the 
present system compared with that of unfettered medical 
idividualism make an elaborate problem. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, the Minister of Health, proposes to set 
up a Royal Commission during the period of the 


next contract. Probably such a thorough and _ pro- 

tracted sifting of the considerations on both sides is 

hecessary before any useful conclusion can be reached, 
x * * 


Mr. George ee ie the engineer who during 
the War invented the device by which a machine gun 








could be fired through the propeller of an aeroplane, has, 








he claims, perfected a device for the transmission of power 
which will eliminate clutch and gears from a motor-car, 
and which will enable an internal-combustion engine to 
be applied to railway locomotives. ‘‘ The invention,” 
he states, “‘ will be built in with the engine as one unit. 
A shaft will come out of the engine, and this shaft will 
revolve in the case of road vehicles at the same speed 
as the back axle. This. will do away with clutch and 
gears.” It is understood that the invention depends 
on the old principle that “liquids transmit pressure 
equally and undiminished in all directions.” It may be 
conjectured that if this invention is really practicable, 
a first-class car might be produced for something under 
£100. It 4s easy to imagine the changes that this would 
cause in the life of the nation. 
* * * * 


The group of papers owned by Sir Edward Hulton has 
just been bought by Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaver- 
brook. Sir W. E. Berry was understood to be negotiating 
for their purchase for six million pounds sterling, but at 
the last minute Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 
managed to cut him out at a higher price. Thus the 
steady elimination of individual control in journalism 
goeson. We have now reached the second stage in which 
groups of syndicated papers themselves amalgamate 
into still larger groups. One by one independent voices 
are silenced, and the intelligence which is to be put before 
the public is controlled by fewer and fewer men. As 
the Press becomes more powerful, it becomes less inde- 
pendent. It is impossible to foresee the ultimate result. 

* * . * 

The Minister of Transport has addressed an admirable 
circular letter to the local authorities on the subject of 
the disfiguring of our high roads by the hideous and 
indiscriminate advertisements which now border them. 
Anyone who has lately been out of London by the Bath 
Road can testify to the urgency of this question. The 
approaches to London are fast becoming mere cut- 
tings through avenues of hoardings. Almost worse, 
every village in the countryside has its incredibly un- 
sightly advertisement forthe various needs of the motorist. 
It is obvious that some action is necessary; it would 
indeed be in the best interests of the advertisers them- 
selves, for they will soon kill half the pleasure of motoring, 
at any rate within twenty-five miles of London. At 
present they are making a devastated area of the delightful 
country which every London motorist secks when he goes 
out on a pleasure drive. 

* * * * 

The urgency of the announcement which we publish 
this week in regard to the conversations between 
Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré has compelled us to hold 
over Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s article on “ The Purpose 
of an Opposition.” We shall in all probability publish 
it at the opening of the next session of Parliament. 
In this issue we should particularly like to draw our 
readers’ attention to the second article of the series, 
entitled ‘* Can the Farmer Save Himself?” by Mr. Philip 
Morrell. Mr. Morrell is, of course, well known both as 
a practical farmer and for his work on agricultural 
co-operative societics in Oxfordshire. The bearing of 
his contentions .on the fiscal policy which is being dis- 
cussed at the Imperial Conference is too obvious to 
dwell upon. Owing to great pressure on our space, 
Mr. Wrench’s notes under the heading “The English- 
Speaking World” are withheld this week. 

* * * - 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102§; 
Thursday week, 1023; a year ago, 100%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARIS INTERVIEW: THE TRUTH. 
rI\HE time has come to tell the truth about the 

Paris Interview, and to correct the misunder- 
standings which have arisen from the communiqué of 
September 19th. Unless the dangerous confusion in 
the public mind is set at rest, the injury to the Govern- 
ment and to the highest interests of the nation may 
be fatal. 

The country must be told the facts, and all con- 
cerned must know that Mr. Baldwin, so far from with- 
drawing the British Notes, emphasized them by showing 
how great is the weight of public opinion behind them. 
For this reason we take the responsibility of publishing 
a correct version of the nature of the interview. 

If the communiqué had given an accurate account of 
what happened at the interview between the two Prime 
Ministers it would have run as follows :— 

“ Mr. Baldwin at the meeting of the Prime Ministers 
made it clear that he did not desire to re-argue the merits 
of the Ruhr controversy, as on that matter his views and 
those of the British Government were unchanged. All he 
desired to do, while establishing personal relations of con- 
fidence with M. Poincaré, was to make him realize how 
overwhelmingly public opinion here was opposed to the 
policy of the French Government. Not to realize that 
might lead to most dangerous delusions about the attitude 
of the British people. Mr. Baldwin weould have been 
wanting in public duty had he failed to bring this fact 
before the Chief of the French Government.” 

In case of further misapprehensions as to the matter 
es a whole, we desire to deal with a criticism which is 
likely to be made in regard to our statement. It will 
perhaps be said to be unauthorized. That will be true. 
Nevertheless, the nature of Mr. Baldwin’s conversation 
with M. Poincaré as represented by us will not be denied. 
The responsibility for making this statement—and it is 
a heavy one—rests upon us and upon us alone, 





la Bl . ‘ yar y oe aa rot 
THE COMMUNIQUE AND IFS 
‘ TOR. srAT SMG 
CONSEQUENCES. 
UR statement about the Paris Interview will seem 
so strangely in conflict with the impression produced 
by the communiqué on the minds of even well-informed 
persons, that it is fitting that we should remind them 
of the text of that document and show how the 
misunderstanding occurred. Issued in’ Paris’ on 
September 19th, it ran :— 

*““A meeting of the Prime Ministers of France and Great Britain 
took place this afternoon, of which they took advantage to proceed 
to an exchange of views on the general political situation. it is not 
to be expected that in the course of one meeting M. Poincaré and 
Mr. Baldwin would be able to settle upon any definite solution, 
but they were happy to establish a definite agreement of views, 
and to discover that on no question is there any difference of 
purpose or divergence of principle which could impair the co- 
operation of the two countries, upon which depends so much the 
settlement and peace of the world,” 

This announcement is plainly capable of ambiguous 
interpretation. It does not negative that correct version 
of the nature of the interview which we have given, 
but it might, on the other hand, easily be taken to imply 
that complete reversal of the policy of the British Notes, 
which is now said in France, and even in certain quarters 
here, to have become Mr. Baldwin’s new policy. The 


incorrect. interpretation began early to hold the field. 
The Morning Post’s correspondent, telegraphing from 
Paris on September 19th, declared that :— 


“The two Premiers have not only met in cordial communion, 
but their conversation, going far beyond what even the optimistic 





——a—* 

—— 
had dared to expect, was of such a character as to justify 
issue at the conclusion of their interview ¥ the 


sons , of the ly 
astonishingly satisfactory official communiqué.” following 


The correspondent went on to explain that he used th 
words “astonishingly satisfactory ” deliberately, tk 
added that the French “ pessimists of yesterday ” v¥ 
come to see that the communiqué indicated “ the renew 
of the Entente Cordiale with all that it implies,” 
The interpretation thus adopted in France Was 


also adopted here. Then the Government made 
a very scrious error of judgment. They failes 
to correct the false impression produced by th 


communiqué. From that failure countless evils have 
arisen and most serious injury has heen done 
to the position of the Government—injury which we as 
warm supporters of the Government deeply deplore, 
No doubt the Goverament’s intention in not Pointing 
out how utterly fallacious was the impression that the, 
had changed their point of view was good. They were 
afraid of exasperating French opinion by what might 
seem like a “snub” to those Frenchmen who were 
rejoicing in what they thought was a more friendly feeling 
here. It is strange that they did not sce that a fat 
greater danger attended their silence—the danger of 
letting France suffer the very delusion which, in fact, 
Mr. Baldwin went to Paris to prevent. 

Although we hold so strongly the opinion that the Pari 
communiqué should have been at once corrected, 
must not forget that the Government, though, alas 
very late in the day, and not in a very happy way, did 
in fact, though not in name, correct the false interpreta 
tion of the communiqué. Lord Curzon’s speech at the 
Imperial Conference constituted a most complete démeit 
of the communiqué, or rather of its assumed meaning 
Ife in effect said that nothing had been altered and that 
we stood exactly where we stood before the interviey 
The Notes still express our policy. 

The reaction in France was immediate. Lord Cura 
got a very bad Press in Paris. In this country, the sup 
porters of French policy in the Ruhr could recon 
Lord Curzon’s speech with the interpretation they hai 
put on the communiqué only by declaring that Mr 
Baldwin and Lord Curzon were at variance. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Lo 
Curzon said what Mr. Baldwin feels and has always fe! 
The implied correction of the communiqué was mai 
on behalf of the Prime Minister. 

Proof of the accuracy of our statement 
plain in Lord Curzon’s speech. He 
made it, and not have resigned, if Mr. Baldwin, ® 
is now so often said in public, had * 
Notes. Mr. Baldwin has not gone back on them. Il 
remains the sincere, honest, fair-dealing man he has alu 
been. His one fault in this unhappy business, which | 
done so much harm to his Administration, has been | 
anxiety to do nothing to hurt the feelings of France. 1 
has erred, but only from the defects of his hi 
qualities, 

There is still time, though it will be an unpleasa 
business, to undeceive the French public and to shi 
them that they have been rejoicing in error. The ti 
has come to deal frankly with the essential issue. \ 
have declared that France has been guilty of a breach 
the Treaty of Versailles. Surely such a declarati 
needed to be followed by appropriate action | 


is writte 


could not hai 


gone back ” on th 





bringing the matter before the League of Nations in! 
manner provided for alleged breaches of Treaties. W' 
what face can we censure Italy for a breach of her Treat 
obligations in resorting to arms at Corfu without thr 
months’ notice, and let what we declare to be a far mom 
serious breach by France go unchallenged ? 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 
GERMANY. 
0-DAY the future of Europe is dependent upon 


the German internal situation. This is the ironic | 


result of French policy. 
The so-called French stranglehold is making the 
sontinuance of a German constHutional Republic im- 


. . ‘h is rj it i 7 no means 
possible. So much is obvious, but it is by no 1 


obvious what political system is going to supersede | 


the present one. It cannot be too often repeated that 
Germany is a country whose internal organization Is 
completely unlike, and much more complicated than, 
that of any other European State. Her federalism, so 
lose in theory, so recent in formation, is balanced by a 
racial and historic unity as great as that of any other 
State. She and America are the most modernly organized 
industrial States in the world. The interests’ of her 
industrial classes are preponderant in her politics, yet 
by tradition she is a State of aristocratic landowners. 
To-day her landowners are fallen, after having led their 
country by their criminal blindness into one of the 
meatest disasters that any people have suffered in the 
history of the world. Still, they are a vigorous class 
with unsapped energies whose influence cannot be dis- 
regarded. The cross-currents of Germany's complex 
organization are flowing strongly. It is impossible for 
us in England to judge the daily turn and twist of 
events; to know whether the new Stresemann Govern- 
ment is indeed in the hands of the industrialists ; whether 
middle-German Socialism or Bavarian reaction is the 
stronger ; whether the democratic idea has any real hold 
on the industrial classes ; or whether the old monarchy 
or anew monarchy has any chance of being established. 
We will merely attempt to summarize the events of the 
last few days, and try to discern some general tendency 
heneath them. It will be remembered that some ten 
days ago the Cabinet of Dr. Stresemann, who had suc- 
ceeded the great industrialist, Dr. Cuno, seven wecks 
hefore, was overturned by a break-up of the coali- 
tion of parties which supported him in the Reichstag. 
lis Cabinet was a complex = affair, which in- 
cluded representatives of the industrial trusts and rigid 
Socialists. 

It was, of course, this Cabinet which carried out the 
“surrender ’ to France, and stopped passive resistance 
in the Ruhr. To meet the disturbed internal situation 
which the surrender caused, Dr. Stresemann asked for 
an “ Extraordinary Powers Bill” which would enabie 
him to take emergency action without first consulting 
the Reichstag. But the great industrialists had become 
dissatisfied with the Cabinet and considered that it 
could be replaced by one more favourable to their own 
interests. Accordingly. they introduced a clause in the 
“Extraordinary Powers Bill” abolishing the cight-hours’ 
day, which forms a part of the fundamental Constitution 
of the German Republic. This, as they calculated, was 
unacceptable to the Socialist members of the Cabinet, 
which consequently broke up. 

After a week’s negotiations, and contrary to expecta- 
tions, Dr. Stresemann was able to form a new Cabinet, 
Which again included the Socialist clement necessary 


to secure him a majority in the Reichstag. In other | 
Words, it appears that the industrialists’ attempt to | shall or shall not be a Public Law. If promises are not 
' held to be binding there can be no Public Law. Men 


secure a Government more under their thumb than the 
first Stresemann Administration has been partly, but 
only partly, successful. The new Cabinet is perceptibly 
more to the Right than the last. Dr. Ililferding and 
Herr von Raumer, the two Ministers who were parti- 
cularly objectionable to the industrialists, have been 





dropped. On the other hand, the eight-hours’ day 
clause, having served its purpose in dislodging them, 
has been taken out of the “ Extraordinary Powers Bill,” 
which in a short general form was passed by the Reichsrat 
on Monday. Incidentally, the great industrialists’ dislike 
of Herr von Raumer is a fine illustration of the com- 
plexity of present-day German affairs. Herr von Raume 
was Minister for Economic Affairs, and was originally 
a nominee of the industrialists. He was, however, 
intimately connected with the ** finishing ”’ industries, 
and so was opposed to Herr Stinnes’s great Trust, the 
Coal Syndicate, and attempted to put a stop to its 
“usurious exploitation of the public interest.” Hence, 
apparently, even big business in Germany is not united. 

Since the formation of the new Government there has 
been a perceptible rally of the Socialist parties. The 
Socialists feel that they have narrowly escaped being 
jockeyed out of the Government and being faced with an 
industrial dictatorship which would claim their adherence 
in a national emergency. As it is, their influence in the 
Berlin Government has been considerably diminished. 
Bavaria, under its Dictator, Herr von Khar, is obviously 
monarchist though not separatist. The Socialists are 
predominant in only Saxony and Thuringia. 

The French are every day supplying the Nationalists 
with more powerful arguments, and the Nationalists are 
every day becoming more closely associated with the 
great industrialists. Hence, the prospect for German 
Socialism, unless it is willing to ally itself with Com- 
munism and to risk immediate civil war, is becoming 


- decidedly poor. This, then, is the tendency that may 


be perceived under the apparent confusion. Germany 
is slowly, hesitatingly, but unmistakably, swinging 
towards the Right. 

The one thing that the French stranglehold is strangling 
is all chance of a peaceful and democratic Germany 


| that can take her place in a sanely managed Europe. 


It is, of course, too carly to say whether a new and 
nationalistic Germany will be forged by the blows of 
the French hammer. The Neueste Nachrichten of Munich 
SaVS: 

* Our duty towards the coming generation can never be fulfilled 
under the domination of Socialism and pacifist internationalism. 
This duty can be briefly described as follows: ‘To regain our 
freedom and to imbue in the nation the desire for armed resistance. 
But freedom must be obtained by fighting, not by negotiating. 
Only a nation fit for military service can carry on its fight for 
existence. The policy of Socialism is entirely at variance with 
this duty, and the new Coalition therefore must fall.” 


Class hatreds may prove too strong for this policy and 


complete disruption may yet take place. But the 
Nationalistic menace seems grave. Indeed, one eventu- 


ality seems in the long run about as fatal for France 
and Europe as the other. We can well leave it for M. 
Poincaré to decide whether he will prefer a Communist 
Germany in alliance with Soviet Russia, or a Junker 
Germany, thinking only of a war of liberation. He is 
manifestly determined to preduce one or the other, 


THE SANCTITY OF TREATIES. 

\ LETTER published in the Times of Tuesday from 
+ Lord Grey of Fallodon—a letter full of deep 
feeling—is a welcome sign of how strongly British 
statesmen of the best type feel about the present great 
European issue. That issue is simply whether there 


will do what is right (or more generally, we suspect, 
what is wrong) in their own eyes, and civilization, or 
what some people will tell us we mistook for civilization, 
will be obliterated. The last state of Europe will be 
like that described by Shakespeare’s Henry LV, when he 
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had a vision of England as she was likely to become 
under the future governing of his madcap son :—- 
“When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 


O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants !” 


We need not follow Lord Grey of Fallodon in tracing 
all the steps by which the tremendous issue has been 
presented and the wolves are being invited back. 
Enough to say that Italy, though a signatory of the 
Covenant, ignored the League of Nations, shelled Corfu 
without warning and killed several innocent civilians 
who probably did not know what all the trouble was 
about, or even that there was any trouble. By laborious 
means Italy was brought grudgingly to acknowledge the 
competence of the League to deal with her dispute with 
Greece only in the end, with the help of France, once 
more to defy the League and to get a decision more 
to her liking from the Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris. 
The Ambassadors’ Conference took the whole question 
of the indemnity to be paid by Greece out of the hands 
of the International Court of Justice, and decided that 
Greece, though her guilt had never been proved, must 
hand over to Italy the whole sum of £500,000 which 
she had lodged provisionally in the Swiss National 
Bank. It has been said, as Lord Grey points out, that 
as this expedient ensured peace, £500,000 was a small 
sum to pay. But nothing is secured—not even peace 
of a sort—if Justice is intercepted. Clever tactics never 
procure anything but a counterfeit of peace. Lord 
Grey sees “ with horrid clearness *’ Europe sliding surely 
towards the abyss. ‘“* Do we realize,” he asks, “ how 
far down the slope we have already gone?” On all 
sides we sce Constitutions crashing; of all the Great 
Powers of Europe only France and Great Britain remain 
with their Constitutions intact. Is it too much to hope 
that after all, and in spite of all, these two constitu- 
tionally unharmed countries will work together to save 
Europe by the only means by which it can be saved— 
by recognizing the Sanctity of Treaties? Lord Grey 
concludes by saying, and our readers will know how 
heartily we agree with him :— 

‘The future liberties of Europe depend upon regulating disputes 
between nations by justiceand law; and upon maintaining the 
sanctity of treaties, and thus making peace secure. That is the 


policy for which the League of Nations was created to be the | 


instrument. If it does not prevail, then there will be renewed 
competition in armaments; nations ruining themselves by expen- 
sive preparations for new war, which will make their ruin complete. 
The result will be wars or more revolutions, probably both; and 
that in no very long time. No nation, not even France herself, 
will escape catastrophe.” 


We honour the League of Nations and we want to 
preserve it and use it for all it is worth. We are con- 
vineed that the modern world can be saved only by 
some such means as the principles embodied in the 
League. But so grave is the crisis that, rather than 
stand on any punctilio and allow the best to be the 
enemy of the good, we would, if this were proved neces- 
sary, be willing to make a fresh start with the League ; 
we would modify it into something that would work 
with greater certainty and precision because it worked 
with the consent of a greater number of people. Everyone 
knows that one of the most familiar criticisms of the 
League is that it takes too much upon itself. Signor 
Mussolini tells us that it arrogates to itself competence 
to decide in matters of “ honour,” and that that is 
intolerable. We think that Signor Mussolini is wrong ; 
but we merely state a fact. The United States, again, 
regards the League as deregating from the full sovereignty 
of nations. We think that the United States also is 
but we merely state a fact. Let us, then, not 


wrong ; 














——<—— 
banish from our minds the possibility that we may hay, 
to seek safety in this vital matter (in which we can : 
afford to accept any unnecessary risks) of hayin 7. 
scrap what is not essential in the League of Nations . 
order to maintain what is primary and indispensable 

What a glorious thing it would be if, after all a 
could bring in the United States! We imagine that the 
United States could not refuse to put her name to an 
agreement pledging herself to recognize the Sanctity oj 
Treaties. Her reverence for the sanctity of contract . 
implicit in all her history and is one of the foundations 
of her Constitution. We have so often written on this 
subject that, in order tomake ourselves clear, we probably 
cannot do better than quote an article in which yp 
digested previous arguments and_ prolonged thought 
upon the subject. In the Spectator of October 26th, 
1918, we wrote :— 


““What we ask them (the nations) to do, and it is all we believe 
it is safe for them to do, is to pledge themselves severally and 
jointly to insist that solemn Treaties between nations shal] not 
be treated as ‘scraps of paper,’ but shall be strictly and honestly 
observed. We want to make contracts between nations, while 
they remain, the most solemn and essential things in the world 
something a thousandfold more sacred than contracts between 
individuals, just as the interests of the nation are a thousandfold 
more sacred than those of the single individuals that compose it, 
But though the nations of the earth must agree to think no crime 
greater or more despicable than the illegal repudiation of a Treaty 
contract, whether made for some specific purpose or for general 
amity and good will, we must recognize that the world of nations 
can never be put into a strait-waistcoat, that there must always 
be the capacity for free change and free development within the 
international circle. Above all, we must never forget that freedom 
is essential to human happiness, and further, that freedom to dy 
right must involve freedom to do wrong, and that it is neve 
possible to give man the beneficial power to choose the one path 
without taking the risk of his choosing the other. Therefore 
Treaties which are not to prove veritable swaddling clothes, and 
to turn the nations into mummies rather than free-limbed human 
organisms, can never be perpetual. They must revocable, 
and revocable within a time that will not make men despair of 
seeing what they will regard as an essential improvement. Thus, 
though Treaty contracts as long as they are in existence must be 
maintained by the whole weight and power of mankind, the nations 
which entered into them must be able to free themselves from 
their contractual bonds, if they deem it essential to their welfar 
to do so, without intolerable difficulty or delay. 


be 


“We suggest that if mankind acting in unison shall be bound 
to uphold the sanctity of Treaties, a year’s notice shall free any 
nation from its Diplomatic Instruments. Any recourse to amis 
before that year has expired, no matter what the alleged excuse, 
and no matter what the merits, must dealt with with the 
utmost sternness. But it must not be dealt with by war, fer 
that would mean some system of international armies and fleets 
and air squadrons which, men being what they are, would ope 
up a hopeless vista of intrigue. We must have recourse to no 
intercourse as the weapon by which the sanctity of Treaties is to 
be upheld.” 


be 


In the Spectator of October 26th, 1918, we produced a 
draft Constitution for a League of Nations having th 
one object of preserving this Sanctity of Treaties. We 
cannot reproduce it now and must content ourselves 
with saying that it left complete sovereignty to all 
States, except in respect of the contract to give a years 
notice of withdrawal from the League or from any 
Treaty. Members of the League who broke this contract 
would be outlawed until they repented. From ou 
point of view one of the most interesting and important 
facts about our draft Constitution was that it was based 
upon the extraordinarily able and far-seeing document 
which was drawn up by the American Colonies directly 










after they had freed themselves from Bvitish control. 
Each Colony was then an independent State, but all 
bound themselves in a League or Ccnfederation inspired | 
by the very ideas which are now moving the best} 
hearts and brains in the world to uphold the Sanctity 
of Treaties. 
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CAN THE FARMER SAVE HIMSELF ?—II. 
FARMING AND POLITICS. 


[’ is a proof of the underlying confidence which 





farmers have in the good will of the nation towards 
them that upon every occasion of agricultural difficulty 
their leaders make a fresh appeal for public sympathy 
and help. The appeal, of course, is usually accompanied 
by the assurance that nothing of any consequence has 
yet been done by any Government of modern times to 
help the farming industry. Each political party in turn— 
so we read in a recent pamphliet—has made agriculture 
its catspaw. And remembering the history of the Corn 
Production Act—the high hopes raised at its passing and 
the ignominious haste of its repeal—it is not unreasonable 
that farmers should regard politicians with some sus- 
picion. But this unhappy experience would seem to 
have had the effect of stimulating rather than abating 
the farmer's political zeal. Did Mr. Lloyd George betray 
us? We turn with fresh hope to Mr. Bonar Law. Was 
Mr. Bonar Law difficult and unyielding ? We shall now 
approach Mr. Baldwin. If the last General Election did not 
give us all we wanted, let us prepare with still more vigour 
for the next. Whatever disappointments farmers may 
have had, their confidence in the attitude of the nation 
towards them remains unshaken, their interest in polities 
as a means to economic advancement is unchanged. 

Nor is this confidence—this underlying confidence— 
altogether without justification. Nothing, we believe, is 
more evident in modern English polities than that the 
nation as a whole recognizes the high importance of its 
agriculture, that it is well disposed to the farming interest, 
and that if a reasonable policy for assisting it can be 
devised, such a policy will secure general support. This 
is not, of course, to say that Parliament would _per- 
manently consent to have agriculture placed on what is 
called a social and political basis, by which is meant that 
it should be subsidized by the State as a kind of “ kept ” 
industry. The history of the Corn Production Acts seems 
to show that no such policy can stand. Nor is it safe to 
assume that in the event of the reversal of the Free Trade 
system, the farming industry, which employs less than 
10 per cent. of the population, would find itself placed in 
an advantageous position. On the contrary, it is pretty 
certain that farmers when they advocate, as so many of 
them still do, a return to Protectionist duties are advo- 
But within these limits 


cating a very dangerous policy. 
there is evidence of a general desire, irrespective of party 
differences, to see farmers’ legitimate grievances removed, 
if by any means it can be 
The notion 


and their industry restored 
done—to a state of prosperity and success. 
that agriculture is neglected and despised, that it cannot 
from the Government as com- 
notion that 


count on fair treatment 
pared with other industries, is a seems 
obviously untrue. 

In a pamphlet*, however, that has recently appeared, 
witha preface by Lord Bledisloe of Lydney—* a manifesto 
to all who live on or by the land of England ”’—a very 
different view is taken. The troubles of agriculture are 
there entirely attributed to polities. “The decline in 
agricultural prosperity,’ we read, “is simply and solely 
due to our national policy,” and landowners, farmers and 
labourers are urged with passionate emphasis to con- 
centrate all their energies on political action, as the only 
possible means of escape from the disaster that awaits 
them. For “the real division,’ we are told, “lies be- 
tween cities with their commerce and the countryside 
with its agriculture’ ; and labourers must be taught to 


realize—what farnaers and landowners have already 








* Where Are We Going? ‘By ( hristopher Turnor and Bernard Gilbert. With 
* Preface by Lord Bledisloe of Lydney. Lendon: Cecil Palmer, Chandos Street, 


W.C. 2. (3s, 6d. net.) 





learnt—that “the towns are the real enemy” (p. 70). 
There is a well-known story of a child brought up in a 
great Whig house who tremblingly asked its mother 
whether Tories were all born wicked or did they become 
so. To which the answer came, stern and uncompro- 
mising: “They are born wicked, and they become 


worse.” It is thus apparently that these writers feel 
about city folk. Their wickedness at times is almost 
incredible. When things are bad in the cities, as they 


sometimes are, “ the city folk strive desperately to make 
them better at the expense of the countryside. It was 
not by accident that the farmer’s prices were the first to 
fall. Not a bit of it!” (p. 37). 
to the desperate striving of the city folk. ‘ Agriculture,’ 
we are told, “ has neither voice nor power, and therefore 
suffers first and most.” 

What, then, is to be done? Appeal to the Conservative 
Party ? The authors of this book would scorn to do so. 
They have stood too long in the position of poor relations 
of that party. They have been treated with a neglect 
amounting to contempt. From the point of view of the 
countryman there is not a pin to choose between the 
three parties. They are all dominated by city folk ; but 
we observe that the writers’ bitterest invective is reserved 
for the Conservative Party. Once at least that party 


It was due, as we gather, 
> 


knew better—we presume in Lord George Bentinck’s 
days—but now “lusting after strange gods it has com- 


pletely lost its foothold.” It has “* trimmed its sails to 
the wind to purchase power.” Such a party “ invites 
and deserves destruction.” ‘ Of what use to agriculture,” 
we are asked on page 41, “ are the House of Lords or the 
rural Conservative Members?” And the answer comes 
with crushing force: ‘* None whatever ! ” 

Even the National Farmers’ Union, who are free at 
least, so we hope, from the taint of the city, are not 
entirely free from criticism. ‘“* They have too restricted 
a vision” (p. 52); with the unhappy consequence that 
“ their candidates as a rule fall wretchedly between two, 
or three, stools.” It would seem that they do not see 
clearly where the stools are. 

In these circumstances, so we read, there is only one 
hope—the formation of a Rural Party ; a Party that will 
some day sweep away the present ruck of time-servers, 
hypocrites, slaves, puppets and delegates ; a Party which 
exists already, as we gather, in embryo, and of which the 
main object of this manifesto is to hail and hasten the 
birth. But the birth, as we learn on page 49, is already 
upon us. “The present depression, the repudiation of the 
policy of the Corn Production Act and the organization 
of the farm-workers have put the last touches to the 
situation, and the Rural Party, being forced to appear, is 
about to step forward.” 

As to the objects which this party will achieve, or try 
to achieve, comparatively little is said, for it is not a 
cut-and-dried plan that the authors would put forth: 
their aim rather is to unfurl a banner. But one or two 
items are mentioned. A revision of railway rates, the 
abolition of the monstrosity of summer time, and the 
introduction of some policy of Protection that will restore 
prosperity to agriculture—** whether it be a sliding 
tariff; a guarantee of prices, a stabilization of prices or 
what not ’—these are some of the legends that will float 
on the banner of the Rural Party. 

All this is, of course, familiar enough. The proposal of 
a new party to supersede the older political parties has 
made, Its 
But in the methods by which it is suggested 


often been formation has sometimes been 
attempted. 
that the Rural Party will obtain power and overcome the 
time-servers, hypocrites, slaves, puppets and delegates 
who now dominate our political life there is a certain 


novelty, or at least a certain obscurity. Not by argument 
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alone will the Rural Party work, for “in the realm of 
politics,” we read, “reason has no sway. Only force 
counts. Remember that. It is everlastingly true. ONLY 
FORCE COUNTS ” (p. 57). And a little later on the 
page the same motto recurs. “ The city manufacturer,” 
it seems, “ only respects force. Very well. We will use 
force. The cap-in-hand attitude that we have had to 
adopt for several generations when we wanted the barest 
justice is as degrading as it is useless. Only force counts.” 
Are we, then, on the eve of some new Fascist movement, 
with Lord Bledisloe or Mr. Christopher Turnor for its 
Mussolini? It is a point that needs elucidation. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that to write in this way 
of a highly rhetorical piece of work is to take it too 
seriously, and that it is useless to apply to a mere political 
manifesto that method of analysis and argument which 
the authors so frankly despise. ‘It is not so much a 
book,”’ says the publisher, “ as a torch, a banner ; a fiery 
cross. It is a clarion call to all whose interests are rural, 
and who have for so long seen themselves abandoned, 
threatened and ousted.” In point of fact, it is nothing of 
the kind. It is not a clarion call but a ery of despair. 
It expresses the despair of men who have persuaded them- 
selves—quite wrongly—that the troubles of the farmer 
and the rural community are solely due to national policy, 
and that it is only by polities and more politics—or even 
by the use of foree—that these troubles can be overcome. 
It is, in fact, an interesting summary of a great deal of 
shallow and fooksh opinion that still exists unfortunately 
in the agricultural world, and it is lamentable that 
writers of high authority and position, whose interest in 
the fortunes of agriculture is so well known, should make 
at this time so futile an appeal. For it is not by mere 
political organization however elaborate—by the running 
of candidates for Parliament, and the formulation of pro- 
grammes and policies, and the exaction of political 
pledges, and the making of deputations to Ministers and 
the passing of high-sounding resolutions, and the supply 
of matter to the Press, and all the familiar and well-used 
devices for the influencing of votes and opinions ; it is not 
by these means alone, still less by the formation of a new 
party, that farmers can save and restore their industry. 
In the matter of political activity, farmers are already 
a highly organized body. In the National Farmers’ 
Union, with its chain of county and local branches, 
with its endless series of monthly and quarterly meetings, 
with its steady income of £30,000 a year at headquarters, 
not to speak of the great county branches, farmers 
have already built up a magnificent organization—an 
organization by which they have gained such a political 
voice and influence as they have not had for half a 
century. Those who hold that English farmers are 
men of such sturdy independence that they are tem- 
peramentally unable to combine together would do well 
to study the origin and rise of the National Farmers’ 
Union. If mere political activity could of itself restore 
an industry you would expect that farmers would be 
already on their way to a state of high prosperity. It is, 
indeed, remarkable that this period of supreme political 
organization should coincide with one of the worst 
agricultural depressions that anyone now living can 
remember. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that the organization 
of the Union has not been useful to farmers. On the 
contrary, its benefits are too widely known and appreci- 
ated to require any mention here. The Union has been 


beyond doubt of incalculable benefit to the industry. 
If it were not for its existence, and great influence, 
the situation to-day would be even worse than it is. 
But for the curing of economic ills the chief necessity is 
economic organization, and to that side of the matter 





the leaders of the Union have hitherto given but lity 
attention. . 

A little over a year ago the President of a gre 
cultural Conference, in the course of his pre 
address, was drawing attention to the crying need of 
organization in agriculture, and by organization he 
n-eant organization for economic purposes. Agriculture 
he said, needs efficient organization. It is its “ chic 
desideratum.”’ There is probably no worse Consequence 
he exclaimed, of the lack of such organization than 
“the extent and power of the middleman intereg_ 
unparalleled elsewhere in the civilized world whose 
parasitic tentacles have slowly, yet surely, fasteye 
themselves on the industry, and are sucking out jts 
lifeblood to the detriment of producer and consume 
alike.” 

The speaker was Lord Bledisloe. The Conference was 
the meeting of the Agricultural Section of the British 
Association. I am inclined to think that in impressing 
upon farmers the great need of economic organizatioy 
he was doing a better and wiser piece of work than jy 
urging them to devote their energies to the formation of 
some new political group. For it is not merely throug) 
the sucking out of our lifeblood by the parasitic 
tentacles of the middleman interest—to use Lon 
Bledisloe’s sanguinary phrase—that we farmers, in our 
unorganized state, have suffered. We are also damaged 
by the competition of the well-organized trade from 
overseas. In fruit, in eggs, in butter, cheese and bacon, 
our foreign and colonial rivals, by means of their farmers 
combinations, have been steadily making inroads upon 
the: English market, and capturing, as they say, th 
pick of it. Even in the matter of fresh meat the English 
farmer, with his present wasteful methods of marketing, 
finds it difficult to hold his own. In 
department of our agriculture—except in the raising of 
pedigree stock, which is supported by powerful county 
associations and by the great breed socicties—you wil 
find evidence of defective organization. We seem at 
times to take a sort of pride in our happy-go-luck 
methods and pleasant easy ways. We like to think 
that the English farmer has a genius of his own, whic 
makes it unnecessary for him to follow the strict busines 
methods of other countries. Sturdy and _ independent 
fellow, he may be left to muddle through. If leadiy 
men in the agricultural world had given to this questio 
of the marketing of produce one half the attention the 
they have spent on political organization in the last te 
years, the state of English farming would be very different 
from what it is to-day. Farmers would not be agitating 
for Protection or subsidies, and the readers of newspapes 
would not be harassed with accounts of the ** desperate 
plight both of farmers and their men. 

Already, however, amidst much controversy, you ma 
detect the signs of change. The recent visits of farmes 
to Denmark, the knowledge of increased organization | 
America and the Dominions, and the reports that ha\ 
already come from the two Government conunittes 
have not been without their effect. Pyyprp Moreen 
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YOUNGEST OF THE PRIME 
MINISTERS. 
[By Frank Fox.] 

HEN in 1915-16 the sight of Anzac soldicrs—leas, 


THE 





\ sinewy, sun-baked giants, in disposition mingling 
a naive gentleness with a fierce resoluteness—strolling 
through the streets of London prompted English people 
to ask for some explanation of the Australian type, Olt 
apophthegm seemed true and apt : “ The Australians at) 
the young of the British.” Probably that is the dominat) 
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caracteristic of the Australian. It gives him his youthful 
outlook on the problems of the Empire, his directness, 
his impatience of compromise, his somewhat old-fashioned 
pride of race. Now there comes to the Imperial Con- 
rence of 1923, as representative of Australia, Captain 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce, M.C., an example of the 
ustralian type at its best. One may venture to forecast 
that he will do very much to make Australia, her aspira- 
tions and her ideals, understood, and to make Australia 
jiked in the Mother Country. 

It is difficult to imagine any other country than this 
Young Australia having such a Prime Minister. He is 
just forty years of age. He was a schoolboy when the 
Australian nation was founded. Yet within the short 
term of his years he has won fame as an athlete, soldier, 
and statesman ; has made a good record in a profession 
and in a great business; and has shown a capacity to 
understand thoroughly the minds of two peoples—his 
own people and the people of the Mother Country. 
Allowed that he has had great help from favouring cir- 
cumstances ; the two decades of his manhood have given 
more opportunity to courage and common sense than any 
other two decades of man’s history. Yet Mr. Bruce must 
be credited with an astonishing mental and physical 
vigour, an astonishing youthfulness of moral fibre, to 
have made his career possible. 

Stanley Bruce was born in Victoria, and educated at 
the Church of England Grammar School, Melbourne, one 
of the great schools in Australia which are modelled 
closely on the lines of the best English Public Schools. 
Naturally, he rose to be Captain of his school 
and Head Prefect. He was proficient in all sports, 
especially rowing. He was very successful as a Cadet 
officer. From that Melbourne school he went to Cam- 
bridge University, won his rowing “ Blue,” and after- 
wards one year coached the Cambridge crew. On leaving 
the University this young, resolute man devoted his time 
to the study of the law and was admitted to, and prac- 
tised at, the English Bar. But he also devoted a con- 
siderable amount of time to a study of the London branch 


As a lawyer he inspired 
he was entrusted with 


the founders. 


On 


was one of 
confidence. two occasions 
Columbia and onee to the Argentine. 

The Great War found this young Australian in bar- 


rister’s chambers in London. The quickest way to get 


to the Front was to join a British regiment. Chance 
sent him to fight side by side with his fellow- 
countrymen, the “ Anzaes,” at Suvla Bay. He was 
wounded, but returned to Gallipoli. He won ‘the 


Military Cross and the Croix de Guerre, and then, again 
seriously wounded, was invalided to Australia. There 
he did notable work towards keeping up the patriotic 
fervour of his countrymen, and it was clear that public 
In the meanwhile he 
Managing Director of his mercantile firm 
Melbourne, and astonished the business men of Australia 
with the natural acumen which he brought to bear on its 
affairs. He really had had very little practical expe- 
renee, but he soon acquired the knowledge essential to a 
complete reorganization of his company on a_profit- 
sharing basis. 


Mr. Bruce secured a seat in Parliament at a by-election 


life must eventually claim him. 
became 
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in 1917. After that his career was meteoric. The cool, 
Suave wisdom, the well-trained mind, the simple earnest- 
hess of the man, told at once. In 1921 he represented 
Australia at the League of Nations and won high praisc 
from the statesmen at Geneva. In 1922 he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (as would be said in England), 
and his first Budget speech showed that he had mastcred 





of the great mercantile business of which his late father | 


important legal missions to America, once to British | 


in | 





every detail of the complex organization of a nation’s 


finance. After the last Australian elections early this 
year, Mr. Bruce became Prime Minister, forming a 


Cabinet which represented his own Party (the Nationalist) 
and the Country Party led by Dr. Earl Page. 

Mr. Bruce has not been Prime Minister a year, but he 
comes to the Imperial Conference with the full confidence 
of the Australian people and blessed with something of 
an affectionate interest on their part in his success. What 
will make him so valuable at this Imperial Council is 
that, whilst he is completely Australian in outlook and 
sympathy, he is thoroughly familiar with British thought. 
His years at an English University, at the English Bar, 
in the British Army, have taught him the minds of the 
people of the Home Country. Sometimes an Australian 
statesi.an in England has suffered a little from the fact 
that he did not fully understand its point of view—its 
prejudices, if the word may be used without offence. 
That will not be so with this Australian Prime Minister. 
He will put the case for the Youth of our race with the 


sober sagaciousness of the man who knows the 
parents’ standpoint. 
THE NEW ITALY AND THE 
HOLIDAY MAKER. 
BEGAN to be a tourist in Italy almost exactly 


fifty years ago. I have just completed a delightful 
Italian holiday, and I can say with my hand on my 
heart, and in spite of the instinct of the elderly to 
acclaim the old days, that never did I travel so com- 
fortably and, on the whole, so cheaply while on the 
Italian soil. Furthermore, I never before found 
people more friendly, more reasonable, more honest and 
more little prone to take advantage of the stranger. In 
a word, the notion that travelling in Italy has become 
diflicult and dear is a complete delusion. 

It is said that prices have risen so greatly that the 
fact that you can get 104 lire for a pound does not prevent 
things from being really dearer than when the pound was 
worth only 26 or lire. Although prices have risen 
a great deal they have not done so in proportion to the 
benefit of the Exchange. Take, for example, railway 
fares, prices of admission to sights of all kinds, and 
prices in ordinary restaurants and cafés. In no case 
does one pay four times as much as one used to do, 
Usually one does not pay more than twice as much, 
never I think more than three times more. 

Even motor fares for expeditions are lower than in 
England. Instead of a shilling a mile one pays two and 
a-half lire a kilometre. This translated into miles means 
about 94d. a mile. Again, in the shops, if one refuses 
—as one should refuse—to buy foreign importations and 
sticks to Italian products, the prices are relatively low. 
For instance, I bought four charming small flower vases 
“turned” in Siena marble for 32 lire, under 
The antiquity shops again have by no means quadrupled 


27 


or a8. 


their prices, and by the judicious better, not worse, 
bargains can be made than formerly. 
A very great decrease in expense as in worry and 


humiliation is caused by the disappearance of the mancia. 
I only heard the word twice in my four weeks. This 
sounds incredible but is true. Instead of spending your 
last hours in any and every town in delirious calculations 
as to whether under-chambermaids ought to have half 
what upper chambermaids desire or deserve, or only a 
third, and if so, how much upper chambermaids ought 
to have if you have never seen them except on the stair- 
case on the day of departure, you find everything with 
regard to tips mechanically arranged for you. Think of 
the awful problem in the old days:—‘ Who is most 
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to be considered, a deputy head waiter, or a wine-waiter, 
a floor-waiter, or an under-porter ?” Now that night- 
mare is no more. ‘“Mancia” is no longer the sovereign 
word of Italy. Instead of the drudgery of what the 
American described as “ trying to make out what is the 
very least I can give without looking mean” you pay 
10 per cent., or at the hotels de luxe 12 per cent., on your 
bill for service and the demon is laid. 

And now comes the strangest and best thing of all. 
Instead of the service degencrating, as the cynics were 
sure it would, it has vastly improved. The itching 
palm did not make for good work or for friendliness, but 
for disorder, suspicion and discontent. The new plan 
makes the whole staff in a hotel or restaurant feel that 
they are partners in the concern, and that if they make 
the guests comfortable they will attract them and get a 
better dividend. I discussed this miracle of good sense 
and of the spirit of co-operation, so deeply rooted in the 
Italian heart, with porters, waiters and innkeepers, and 


they all agreed that it was an excellent plan. ‘ Every- 
body is much more contented,” was the verdict. The 


only “ crab” that I heard came from an innkeeper, who 
said that it gave the bureaux an immense deal of extra 


work in making out what was due to each member of 


the staff. But even he hastened to say that he did not 
want the old plan back, and that the new one had come 
to stay. “It will never be changed now, and is much 
better for all.” 

The example of the inns, coupled with the general 
sense of self-respect which is now most clearly the mark 
of the Italian people, has spread to all those who have 
to do with the tourist. The men who sell you tickets 
for galleries and national monuments seem content with 
their wages, and do not make anything like the excuses 
they used to make in regard to extra and special oppor- 
tunities for seeing the treasures in their charge. You are 
obliged without the outstretched hand, and often people 
who have a legitimate and reasonable right to a gratifica- 
tion are off before you can give it to them. 

Unquestionably the Italians are at the moment—and 
long may it last—in the mood of a good and proud citizen- 
chip. Their general bearing, unless Tuscany and Liguria, 
Genoa and the towns of the Riviera de Levanti, Florence 
and Siena are exceptions, is that of men and women who 
have found themselves. You read in the people’s eyes 
the sense of triumph over a past danger and of deter- 
mination to keep the fruits thereof unspoiled in the 
future. It is not for me to distribute palms of honour, 
but I cannot help feeling that as a result first of the War 
and then of the prevention of anarchy and national dis- 
solution in a Communist Revolution, the people of all 
classes—the working men quite as much as the lower 
middle class—have achieved a sense of unity and solidarity 
never reached before. The older Italian patriotism was 
inspired not by the sense of unity but by the passionate 
desire to drive the foreigners from Italian soil. The new 
patriotism seeks to build up a true nationhood. Walt 
Whitman said of Lincoln that he had discovered a new 
virtue—** Unionism.” Italy has made a similar discovery, 
and I cannot doubt that Signor Mussolini, the Chatham of 
Labour, has helped to make them realize its virtues. I 
am no hard and fast admirer of Fascism, for 1 do not like 
revolution by force or dictators, and I see great dangers 
in its intolerance of spirit. All the same, Signor Mus- 


solini’s potent medicine has done its work, and if the drug 
does not become a habit not only Italy but the whole 
world may have had a valuable lesson as to the folly and 
crime of sectional hatred, whether called by that name 
or by the gentler alias of class-consciousness. 

So much for the general effect of Italian post-War 
regeneration 


on the pleasures of the tourist. In 





ns 
particular I must dispel some more illusions as to Ital; 
travel. I was told that telegraphing had become se ~ 
sible, so great were the delays. I found telegrams fio 
still be sent and answered in a day. I was told a 
Italian railways were still disorganized and most wun 
fortable and vague. I found them in excellent order 
The employees were civil and alert, the trains not 
more but less unpunctual than they used to be, Ther 
was also a general feeling that the State Railways Were 
inspired like the rest of the country by a heightened 
sense of national duty. No doubt the rolling stock 
shows signs of wear and tear, but the whole concerp is 
going and going well. And here I may say for the infor. 
mation of travellers that the oflice of the Italian State 
Railways in Waterloo Place fully realizes that it is jt, 
business to promote travel and not merely to allow jt 
They can and do give the intending traveller excellent 
advice. The English staff at the London office are not 
content to remain in London. They travel themsetyes 
and learn where any shoe pinches, and they give the 
results of their experiences to those who need them, and 
finally they publish most useful and pleasant advertise. 
ment literature. They will tell you about anything 
from hotels to motors, from climate to climbing facilities, 
They are an Intelligence Department for one of Italy's 
greatest industries—the tourist traflic. d 

The only fly in the ointment of the latter-day British 
tourist who acts on the Virgilian order of the day, “ Italian 
petimus,” is that the facilities to reach Italy by sea from 
England are so meagre. There is only one line of British 
passenger steamers which will take you to an Italian 
port—the Orient calling at Naples—and most of the year 
there is only one ship a month. The only other way 
to reach Italy by sea from England is to travel by the 
Netherlands Line (Nederland Royal Mail Steamship Co, 
60 Haymarket) sailing fortnightly for Genoa from 
Southampton. The Netherlands vessels are excellent and 
well run and the cuisine is very good. Long may they 
continue, but I must say I hunger for the time when 
Naples and Genoa can be reached every week by Britis! 
steamers throughout the year. 
into Italy. 


The sea is our true gat 
J. Str. Loe Srracuney, 
ry 7 rv 

THE THEATRE. 
en 

RUSSIAN BLUE BIRD” 
NEW SCALA. 

I po wish that agreeable foreign entertainers of the mor 

intimate sort would not in their innocence choose the Seal 


for their entertainments. ‘The Seala has rather a fine interior 
but it has the fault uncommon in theatres of being ratha 


* THE AT THE 


grim. It is very easy to understand and respect the areli- 
tect’s reaction against the usual “explosion of all tl 


upholsterers,” but in his indignation he did not manage t 
build a sympathetic place for an evening's entertainment 
of the type cither of the marionettes or of the new Blu 
Bird. 

The effect of the theatre’s grimness was allowed moreover 
to sink in, on the evening I went, during the course of rathet 
long waits. THowever, though on that ocession I cannot sa 
that they provided the total of a “ good entertainment, 
the Blue Bird company did some very clever things. The 
sense of colour is delightful, they have a wonderful commant 


of simple yet startling stage effects, and they seemed to} 


me to sing quite admirably. Some of their costume 
extremely strange. 

“The King called for his Drummer,” for instance, they 
dressed in a variant of Henry VILL. dress which in the cas 
of the women developed into huge rolls of padded material. 
I wish they had not recalled the Red Queen in * Through 
the Looking Glass,”’ but they did. 

Russian peasant songs were delightfully sung and danced 
by a group of women dressed in wonderfully coloured shawl, 
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———————— 
prons and kerchiefs. The standard of dancing both here 
and in other turns is marvellously high, and the same per- 
formers contrive to sing well, dance with great accomplish- 
ment, and look beautiful, a combination very rare in England. 
there is no doubt about it, there are admirable things to be 
seen at the Scala. 

Could not Mr. Yuzhny do something to stop what seem 
like leaks in the vitality of the performance as a whole ? 
He might, for instance, increase his orchestra, he might 
make his introductions to the turns shorter, and above all, 


he might decrease the length of the intervals. 
TARN, 


ART. 
—— 

ANDRE DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC. 
Tut INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 
Arruovcn the exhibition of paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries is the most positively valuable show yet opened 
this season, the work of M. de Segonzac at the Independent 
is more interesting to the English student of French art. 
His work has been little seen in this country and, therefore, 
less appreciated. He is, however, one of the most con- 
siderable of modern French artists. M. de Segonzac has an 
idiom very much of his own. There must, therefore, be some 
measure of familiarity before his work can be properly enjoyed. 
It is not showy, it does not ** catch the eye’ and then, like 
so much modern work, let it go again. On the contrary, the 
first feeling is usually one of mixed repulsion and fascination, 
but the fascination holds the eye to the picture until gradually 
the true profundity and brilliant technique of the painter 
hold it there. Oace the idiom of M. de Segonzac is mastered, 
his work gives a feeling of weight and intensity which is 
overwhelming. ‘To those who are already acquainted with it 
this exhibition must be what is called an event. The show 
isnot a large one—sixteen paintings, nine drawings and twelve 
sme!l etchings—but the quality throughout is extremely 
high. The visitor to whom M. de Segonzac does not appeal 
can be certain that it is not the fault of Mr. Turner, the 
proprietor of the gallery, whose taste in selection is almost 

invariably to be relied upon. 

The gloomy, storm-romantic style of M. de Segonzac is 
superbly represented here, with its massive browns and 
blues and blacks. The tremendous play which he can make 
with these colours is epitomized down the right-hand side 
of Les Deux Ormes. It is a thunder of colours; it is the 
moodofthe storm scene in Lear ; itis Wuthering Heights. But 
all that purely in paint. M. de Segonzac is very little a 
literary painter. In La Ferme dans la Terre and the other 
landscapes hanging near to it he shows the same solidity 
in dealing with a placid, “home farm” atmosphere. ilere, 
surely, M. de Segonzac is a modernist in the grand tradition. 
There are few painters whose material is so admirably 
confessed as his. ‘There is no silly pretence. This is paint 
used as Michelangelo used stone, as the Gothic craftsmen 
used wood. M. paint is lovable in itself, 
almost eatable. I remember that somewhere Mr. George 
Moore compares the paint of G. F. Watts to Stilton cheese. 
But if you did want to eat M. de Segonzac’s paint it would 
not be because it is like Stilton cheese or any other food, 
but because he has made paint so attractive to all the senses, 
You want to feel it as you want to stroke a velvet cushion. 
How he must have enjoyed slabbing it on with the palette 
knife! There is no canvas and scrape about M. de Segonzac’s 
work. It is, as we used to say, scrumptious. 

ANTHONY Bertram. 


de Segonzac’s 


Che Spectator. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


A PARABLE FOR THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

S1r,—Once upon a time there were two friends who occupied 
adjoining estates. To reach the main road of traffic, and 
to avoid a long detour, it was necessary that the villagers 
should pass through the lands of the two landowners men- 
tioned above. Now Mr. Smith, the landowner whose fields 
lay nearer to the road, gave, not only the villagers, but also 
the general public—not resident in the locality—a right of 
way through his property. Mr. Brown, on the other hand, 
was not so complaisant. He erected a toll-gate where the 
path entered his patrimony, and charged every pedestrian one 
halfpenny for its use. Even from his neighbour and close 
friend, Mr. Smith, he exacted the same fee. His somewhat 
exigent attitude provoking adverse criticism, Mr. Brown 
approached Mr. Smith in these terms. Said he :— 

‘Look here, Smith, old man! Ive been thinking up 
matters about this road tariff business. I feel that you and I 
are, always have been, and, I hope, always will be the best 
of friends ; if only for the commercial and poorest reason, 
that our true interests lie that way; and I tell you what I 
propose to do in respect to the footway across our lands. 
What I suggest is this: that in order to keep our property 
from being invaded by pedestrians of all descriptions, that 
you set up a halfpenny tariff for the privilege of using your 
part of the footway ; and that I raise my present figure to a 
penny, but still giving you, your household, and dependents, 
the privilege of entering my grounds at the old fee.” 

“Thanks very much, Brown, old chap!” replied Smith. 
** Nothing, as you say, is likely to separate our friendship—can 
I ever forget how splendidly you came to my aid, and risked 
! But, you see, that while I appreciate 
vour kindly desire to benefit me, we approach this question 
from different angles. You I am glad that everyone 
should have free Jaccess through my fields, not from altruistic 
principles alone, but because I find it a sound business pro- 
position too. So many of the people who pass through are 
customers in the villages for the things I supply ; while we are 
buyers of the things they make. When I charge them a half- 
penny, they simply put it and more on to the things they sell. 
Then there is the question of the wages of the collector, the 
block that ensues on market days, and the inevitable waste of 
time involved in giving tickets, making change, and the like. 
Further, there is the danger that, thinking they are unfairly 
treated, our customers may elect to take their wares to the 
other market town. Thus, my dear Brown, what you propose 
is, you will understand from my point of view, of no real 
benefit cither to me or to my people. We remain exactly as 
we were before under your proposed concession. All that is 
altered is that you have raised your toll against other pedes- 
trians, while leaving ours where it was. Now, why not, as we 
are neighbours, closely allied by blood and common interests, 
and all that that implies, deal with us exactly as we deal with 
you, and give us as free entry into your grounds as we accord you 
into ours?” 

That, Sir, is the real story of the banging and bolting the 
door theory. It fairly embodies the disappointment and the 
substance of Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement to the 
Colonies on a certain memorable occasion. The strength and 
stability of our fiscal system, and its wonderful economic 
elasticity, has, again and again, proved the falsity of the non- 
sensical * bleeding to death ” theory of the Tariff Reformers. 
Not only did this country bear—and still bears—an unex- 
ampled burden of terrific taxation, but she also, during the 
War, assisted with thousands of millions of her wealth those 
very Protectionist countries whose fiscal and financial systems 
were, we were assured, so much sounder than our own, No 
country since the civilized world has come into being has 
endured so crushing a financial strain, nor has met its obliga- 
tions more honourably, or treated its creditors more generously 
than our own. Protectionist countries abandoned their policy 
as detrimental during the War. Is it any more effective in 
the days of peace ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epcar H. S. Barnes-AusTIN, 


your life to save mine 


see, 
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THE .FRENCH CLAIM.. 

o [To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
S1r,—I feel unable to contend with Mr. R. Briggs Davenport, 
author of The Genesis of the Great War, in one _ respect. 
When I write F endeavour to be concise, coherent and terse : 
I cannot, and have -no desire to, contend with him by a 
flood of words like his, pursuing its tiresome, irrelevant 
and turgid course through a column and a half of your valuable 
space. I shall, therefore, content myself by fishing out and 
dealing with one or two samples of his judgment and taste. 

Mr. Davenport expresses amazement at the lack of logic 
in his opponents. . May I suggest that his letter shows he is 
no judge of logic? My letter dealt purely with a financial 
question ; yet, after some irrelevant verbosity, he implies 
I stand ** convicted of inhuman callousness and of contempt 
for the plainest principles of justice.” Could anything be 
more illogical? Am I not at liberty to discuss a financial 
problem without having this ponderous vituperation hurled 
at me? Iam a warm admirer and friend of France ; but 
I have yet to learn that, in private life, 1 am to let any friend, 
however great, take an unfair advantage of me financially, 
and I demand for my country no less than I expect for myself. 

I do not, therefore, deserve the vituperative clause which 
Mr. Davenport has concocted about me, but am obliged to 
him for it, as it so effectively expresses what every decent 
Englishman must think of him, on reading what he says 
about that awful tragedy of unemployment in our midst. 
The misery, the distress and the want existing on this account 
among so many of our honest working men anxious to obtain 
a job, striving some of them, without success, for more than 
two years to get one, the constant hepe deferred, the sickness at 
heart which must assail them and the patient endurance 
with which they support their troubles, all fill me and every 
decent man with the utmost sympathy, compassion and 
admiration. But what has Mr. Davenport to say about it ? 
“* Britannicus ’ makes requisition again of that banal argu- 
ment of the suffering of Great Britain through unemployment.” 
There * inhumanity,” there is ‘ callousness,” there is 
*contempt for the plainest principles of justice,” expressed, 
as is not unfitting, in a good example of “ journalese ”—an 
unworthy thought expressed in unworthy language. 

Consideration for your space restrains me from further 
criticism of Mr. Davenport's letter which, besides, it does not 
merit, and, unrepentantly active in behalf of my country and 
her rights, I again subscribe myself, Sir, 


is 


BRITANNICUS. 


THE FRENCH AND BRITISH FEELING ABOUT 
WAR, 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sirn,—In a recent speech the Prime Minister spoke of the 
differences in disposition and temperament between the 
French and ourselves, which make an understanding difficult. 
I fancy that the opposing psychological states in which the 
two countries approach the same question account for far 
more than is generally supposed. Most Englishmen genuinely 
thought of the War as being ** a war to end war,” and though 
they have been disillusioned they have by no means given up 
hope. The French, on the other hand, probably never had 
any hope. There is a confirmation of what I say in M. 
-aléologue’s most interesting and admirably written book, 
La Russie des Tzars. He tells us that in May, 1916, he 
remarked to M. Albert Thomas, who was on a mission to 
Petrograd : “* Quelle chimére de croire que la paix prochaine 
sera éternelle! Je me figure au contraire que le monde va 
entrer dans une ére de violences et que nous semons actuelle- 
ment le germe d'une guerre nouvelle.” M. Thomas—a 
Socialist be it remembered—answered : “ Qui, aprés cette 
guerre dix ans de guerre, .« . ». dix ans de guerre.”—I 
am, Sir, &ce., A. 


WORSTED INDUSTRY AND 5.0.1, PART 2. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.} 
Sir,—I regret to find both in your Notes of September 29th 


and those of Mr. A. W. Kiddy, a somewhat unusual 
ignoring of the facts regarding the demand for an 


inquiry under the statute mentioned above, and so far 
as. City opinion is concerned, I am surprised to find it 





pues = 
so unanimous and transmitted directly to your columns, 
There is no concerted effort to my knowledge, as the Bradford 
Manufacturers’ Federations are not acting in conjunction 
with any other industry, and their consideration of the Matter 
has extended over a period of many months, also, their 
memorial to the Board of Trade was despatched on June 26¢) 
Our position in Bradford is very simple. We have many 
unemployed : upon the other hand, Roubaix is working three 
shifts to supply our needs: England is therefore paying for 
French labour, and giving unemployment dole at home, 

Mr. Kiddy is badly misinformed, and his general Suggestion 
of restriction of output cannot be supported. His remedy 
like that of Sir John Simon, at Cardiff, appears to be 
longer hours and lower wages, but these matters are 
arranged in the Woollen and Worsted Industry by an 
Industrial Council, whose agreements are valid. If we 
did not work three shifts when we might have done, it was 
perhaps for the reason that the country was led to expect 
better conditions. It is not so many years since a weayer 
informed me that morning after morning, on her way to 
work, she met her husband returning from his employment on 
a night shift. 

If we have been misled in this matter, and the nation cannot 
pay for the necessary imports of foodstuffs owing to the 
reduced number of working hours, proof must be given and 
the facts confronted. It is idle for persons in prominent 
positions, but unused to modern conditions of industry, to 


hint at greater production and lower costs. A _ small 
matter in passing: if it is true the French workman js 
paid on a gold basis, the wages are reckoned on a 


better rate of exchange than is current, and I Suppose 
the point will be conceded that if we in England value it at 
3d., the frane will still buy more in France than 3d. will in 
England. We are not talking of Protection as a_ political 
issue, but are demanding an inquiry into the position of 
the industry in view of the competition of depreciated cur- 
rencies as provided by the Act mentioned above. So long 
as that is on the Statute Book, trade union officials and 
employers alike would fail in their duty if they omitted to 
draw the attention of Parliament to unemployment and 
under-employment in the manner provided.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Milner Field, Bingley, Yorks. Ernest H. Gates. 


* CHANCELLERY.” 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,— May I, as a former member of the Diplomatic Service 
and an old reader of the Spectator, be allowed to make a 
friendly protest against the word ‘“ Chancellery” which 
occasionally disfigures your columns? We do not speak a 
a ward in “ chancellery,” nor did the accusing spirit fly up 
to heaven’s “ chancellery ” with Uncle Toby’s oath. 

* Chancellery ” is almost on a par with that inexpressibly 
detestable word “ Britisher,’ and these two verbal atrocities 
might well be left to the Rothermere-Beaverbrook organs.— 
I am, Sir, &c., NEWTON. 


SEASON TICKET RATES, 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—It is not without trepidation that I venture to question 
the judgment of “ Railwayman ”—who knows but whet ! 
may be challenging the authority of Sir Herbert Walka 
himself—but I think your readers should be warned against 
accepting too readily the not unnatural inference that his 
message in the Spectator of the 15th inst. was ex cathedra whe 
it contains internal evidence to show that it wes in reality 
ex parte. Like all good railwaymen he, no doubt, abhors an) 
disturbance of existing relations with the public. The action 
of the Government in making working economies compulsory 
must have been regarded as positively Bolshevik, and thi 
stipulation that dividends in future must depend upot 
efficiency an intolerable slight on the time-honoured institution 
he comes forward to champion. 

But as one of those representatives of the public who wet 
instrumental in removing the Season Ticket community from 
the solicitous guardianship of railway philanthropists, | really 


must protest against the suggestion that we did not know what f 
we were asking for, and the very serious implication that the/ 


eminent legal advisers of the London County Council wet 
lacking both in foresight and intelligence. 
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—_— 
tp this unfortunate aspersion is a misunderstanding of our 
gotives. We did not seek uniformity on Season Ticket rates. 
ife asked that the railways should be directed to observe a 
vision of the Railways Act which the Railway Rates 
fnbunal had the effrontery to tell the Groups it was they 
sho had misunderstood, and to furnish at least a statutory 
-oximum for 4 maximum which they had hitherto decided 
cithout external assistance. We were told that the existence 
omany variations made such a Standard Rate impracticable, 
wit was therefore with feelings of unusual gratification that 
se heard the Companies’ representative assure the Railway 
gates Tribunal, after the impracticable hed been decreed, 
atit would be their general policy to continue any Season 
tickets issued for special reasons at exceptionally low rates, 


jertaking given in open Court by the gentleman who 
sented the Companies than some of our esteemed sup- 
ters in the Press, and accept‘ assurance of 
commercial astuteness of his colleagues without reserve. 
Your correspondent’s statement that ordinary passengers’ 
iSeason Ticket rates were not increased ** until some time 
>the War ended ” is as reliable as his other assertions. 
st of the readers he sets out to enlighten would remember 
at ordinary fares were increased 50 per cent. in January, 
1917,and Season Ticket rates in May, 1918.—I am, Sir, &e., 
‘Friar Justitia Ruat CoELuM.” 


pre 
Railwayman’s”’ 





THE NEAR EAST REFUGEES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
Sia, May I, while thanking you most warmly for the support 
which you were good enough to 
Relief Fund in your editorial notes last week, ask you to let 
we inform your readers that a series of meetings on the Near 
Last Refugee Question will be addressed this month under the 
spices of the All British Appeal by Dr. Nansen, the High 
Commissioner for Refugees of the ccm of Nations? 
—— will be in rorya (24th), Manchester 
| (22nd), Leeds (25th), Nottin; gha im (21st), and Southamp- 
a (26th). Particulars of the provincial meetings will be 
nounced locally, but tickets, which will be free, for the 
london meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, on the 
2th inst., at 8.30 p.m., may be obtained from the offices of 
: Imperial War Relief Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2. 
Dr. Nansen’s visit is made all the more necessary by the 


news which we have now received from Greece, where in 


The same chaos, 
are there 


Piracus last autumn. 
t and hunger and destitution 
refugees are living—if such an existence can 

on the beach and in the streets, without adequate 


place in Athens and the 
le same misery disease, 
w. The be 


led living 


thing, shelter or food. On the testimony of a gentleman 
ist returned from that city, the beaches from the cliff 
resembled superficially such scenes as are familiar to us on 
Bank Holidays at Margate; but with what a 


lifference ! 
and existence under the open sky is 
thaps tolerable were it not for the terrible malaria from 
which at least fifty per cent. of these people are suffering. In 
tue winter their plight will be dreadful indeed. The refugees 
than they can be dispersed 
the outskirts of the city 
the further influx under 
eonditions will be far 


It is still summer, 


‘arriving in Salonica faster 
the interior ; the 
lrady overcrowded. 


the 


more 


camps on 
With 
exchange of populations the 
“vere, both in this and other ports. 

It is to meet these circumstances so inevitably threatened 
that Dr. Nansen appeal for the help of all Christian 
Englishmen. Immediate help is urgent. To-day even 
have received an urgent appeal from the Greek Minister 
Refugees to feed an additional 25.090, which the funds of the 
British Relief Societies will not allow. 
any of your readers who sympathise with the 
terrible calamity, and will not be able to 
to Dr. Nansen personally, I hope that they wiil show 


will 
we 


If there are 


victims of this 





what J 


it the J 
were h 


; hin® 


sympathy with his mission by sending a donation for the 

a revention of a tragedy which will be possibly worse than that 
Which awaited these wretched sufferers last winter.—I am, 

Sir, &e., GreRALD MILLER, 

, Imperial War Relief Fund. 


Seerctary 


General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


inj for my part I have much less hesitancy in accepting the 


of 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS AND THE EMPIRE. 
[fo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—Mr. Limmer’s letter deals with a most interesting 


proposal in a manner which is caleulated to give food for 
thought to those who believe that in 
throughout the Empire of the surplus population of these 
islands lies the ultimate solution of the problem of uneimploy- 
ment, a problem which to me to be of far greater 


far wider distribution 


seems 


importance to the well-being of this country than any other 
confronting us to-day, while it is admittedly the one which 
presents the greatest difficulties. It is extraordinary how 


few people realise that the question instead of being a new ene 
is, in fact, ** as old as the hills,” 
to past Governments, whatever their political complexion, 
that no serious attention was ever directed to it. Even in the 
haleyon pre-War days it was caleulated that some 12,000,009 
of the inhabitants of the then United Kingdom had but little 


and it is anything but creditable 


between them and penury, while the unemployed population 
fluctuated round the 300,000 mark. What a commentary 
on the lack of prevision displayed by our statesmen that 


during a period when our financial resources were so enorimous 
no attempt to evolve a broad and liberal scheme of State 
assisted migration within the Empire was made, and that it 


| was not until those resources were practically exhausted, in 


give to the Imperial War | 


These | 
(23rd), Liver- | 


Salonica are now being repeated the same scenes which took | 


tragic 


listen | 
their 


a fight for our very existence as a nation, that they awoke to 
the gravity of the situation. no further time should 
and everything possible should be done to encourage 


Liven so, 
be lost, 
our publie schools to establish as part of their ordinary curri- 


culum a course of instruction (the more practical the better) 
in farming and agriculture specially designed to fit boys for 
the pursuit of those industries in the Colonics. As Mr. 
Limmer infers, our public school boy is of the type that is best 


calculated to maintain and strengthen the ties which bind the 


units of the Empire together, and to prove in the generaiions 


to come that *“ Through the wide world, Great Mother, 
wherever thy children roam, England is still their watchword ; 
England to them is Home.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tuomas Pouson (Col.) 


HOW THE POOR LIVE. 

[To the Editor of the Spectarvor.] 
Sir,—Here are three examples of the way the poor live now. 
They may interest your readers. 1. In a house with one room 
downstairs and two rooms up live a most respectable family. 
In the smaller bedroom (and it is very small) sleep the father 


London, 


and mother, in the larger sleep the four daughters, aged 20, 14, 
6 and 3, and the two boys, aged 16 and 11. 2. A labourer, his 


and family live in a two-roomed house, one recom down, 
The man is out of work and has been for 


out of which 5s. goes for 


wife 
one up. 
The total income is 26s. a weck, 


months. 
rent, 


leaving 21s. to provide for two adults and six children. The 
upstairs furniture consists of two beds, two shects, two 
blankets and a quilt. The children—all girls—are aged 12, 
9, 8, 6 and 2 and a baby aged six weeks. The children sleep 
in one bed, three at the head and two at the foot. 38. A 
labourer—temporarily employed by a County Council— 


roller at 
>, and 
at 4 a.m., 
s stones 


forms one of a gang of men working with a stcam 


road repairs. His gang has never worked neai 
in consequence he a.m., home 
walks on an average about cleven miles to work, wheel 
n miles back 


his home 


gets up at 3 leaves 


from 7 a.m. till 5 p.m., when he walks elev« home. 


lic has no money to buy a bicycle, and is afraid of losing his 
job if he asks to change into another gang. 

I suggest no remedy—TI only state facts which are true te 
my knowledge.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE. 
THE DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir.—May I add one thing to Mr. Dolphin’s delightful article 


in your issue of September 15th on Dr. A. S. Farrar, ef Durham, 


under the above title ?. Those who possess that very rare and 


valuable volume by Dr. Farrar, the Bampton Lectures for 
1862, on “A Critical History of Free Thought,’ know well 
how true it is that he was *‘ a learned man,” and that * the 


literary and theological world would be richer to-day had he 
not been over-sensitive to criticism.’ In the course of my 
work of lecturing on Christian Evidences I have often wished 
that Dr. Farrar had continued his splendid work, or that 
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someone else with his remarkable gifts of penetration and 
balance would have provided us with a history of Free Thought 
brought down to the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Grirritu Tuomas. 
129 Maplewood Avenue, Germantown, Pa., U.S.A. 


AN INFAMOUS CIRCULAR. 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 
Srr,—Surely the “ rage and fury ” of Mr. W. V. Cooper about 
the “ infamous circular ” of Lt.-Col. Sir Brodrick Hartwell is 
superfluous. I imagine that Mr. Cooper (like other sensible 
people) would not respond to such a silly circular any more 
than he would to other silly circulars that are always being 
addressed to possible dupes. I understand that some whisky 
is being sold at sea outside the U.S.A. three-mile limit, but 
none of the reputable whisky houses need to descend to this 
manner of trading. They have reputed agents in every 
country to whom buyers address themselves when they require 
stocks. It is perfectly well known that whisky sent to 
countries adjacent to the U.S.A. is freely bought by Americans 
and carried by Americans in various methods into the U.S.A. 
That is America’s business, and not ours. If America does 
not want the whisky, why does it keep on buying it? If 
American people were wishful to be supplied with British- 
made boots after the American Government had enacted that 
British-made boots were prohibited in the U.S.A., American 
enterprising traders would go out of America and bring them 
in. They might even buy them outside the three-mile limit, 
and if they wished to do so no deubt some enterprising boot- 
maker here would see that supplies were forthcoming. It is 
# commenplace condition of all trades that where there are 
buyers, sellers will be there with the goods. The fundamental 
fact out of which “the infamous circular” arose is that 
America has made itself ridiculous by its attempt to enforce 
Prohibition. Because of that, it must take the natural 
consequences upon itself, 

Concerning the statement in the “ infamous circular ” that 
British Syndicates had made an additional profit out of the 
U.S.A. trade of £8,000,000 in the year 1922, the official figures 
which are printed in Hansard indicate that the shipments of 
whisky to areas adjoining America increased by 386,896 cases 
in 1922 as against shipments that were sent to the same areas 
in 1918. If we assume that an additional 10s. per case was 
made on these shipments that would give a total of £193,448. 
The publisher of the absurd figure must have been indebted 
to his own imagination for his facts. It is a pity that Mr. 
W. V. Cooper did not take the trouble to make a simple 
inquiry before accepting the absurd figure named in the 
* infamous circular.’’—I am, Sir, &c., for 

Joun Gitton & Co., Lrp. 
(proprietors of * King William 1Y."’) 
Wan. WILLIAMSON, 

Managing Director. 

[Mr. Cooper did not accept the figure at all. He merely 
quoted what the circular said and added :—“ If Americans 
believe this their indignation will be bitter, &c.”’ We entirely 
agree with him.—Ep. Spectator.] 


LITHUANIA AND TRADE. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—I hope to interest you in the prospect of good business 
in Lithuania. My country is most agricultural; thus we 
have to buy almost everything, from needles up to agricultural 
machinery. Since we got rid of German paper currency and 
have a seaport, Memel, we are in a condition to look for 
better markets than Germany. Of course, our merchants 
have more acquaintance with the German firms, and there 
they could buy on credit, but I think that the English firms 
can interest our merchants with their manufacturing produc- 
tions better than do the German firms. Many German firms 
have their representative offices in Lithuania. I think it 
would pay your business men to do the same. It is neces- 
sary to have only a good faith, and a good business will be 
possible to develop between Lithuania and Great Britain.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. KaRativs, 
Kaunar, Lithuania, September 21st. 


A NEW DANGER IN EDUCATION. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—The Morning Post of Saturday, September 15th, reports 
a speech made in the Psychological Section of the Conference 





—— 


of the British Association at Liverpool, showing that ; 
certain schools children were being given a list of Offe : 
and told io arrange them in what each individual child tee 
to be the order of wickedness. These offences included oe 
things as scalding a cat, flirting with a Stranger and a 
mitting suicide. The object is to assist educational authoriti, 
to understand the individuality of the child mind, But 
granted that the object is a good one, is it not a dangeroy, 
experiment to encourage the thoughts of a child to dwell : 
suggestions of cruelty and of evil which MANY AN innocens 


child has never dreamed of? The young mind js easily 
. . . 53 . : . Suy 
influenced by suggestion—either to what is evil or to “ thing, 

LAS 


just and pure, lovely and of good report.”’—I am, Sir, &e 


81 Grosvenor Square. AcNes Luigy 


THE LISTER WARD AT THE ROYAL 
INFIRMARY, GLASGOW. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sirn,—A pamphlet has come to my hands, in which a protey 
against the destruction of this building is made, and to my 
mind the protest is so reasonable that public attention shoul 
be called to it. I am not pleading for the building on thy 
ground of its value as a building, but on its great historic) 
interest, as the workshop of a famous man. 

Everyone knows of Pasteur and Lister, and one woul 
have thought that Glasgow's pride in Lister would hay 
insured the retention of this building at any cost. As far a 
I can understand the motive for destruction, it is based upon 
the consideration of symmetry. There is a low gatehoys 
in the forecourt and the Lister ward stands on one side of it, 
both being one-story buildings. 

Personally I feel that the monotony of the whole grow 
of buildings due to symmetry is broken by the extra litt) 
ward at the side, still the whole point of my letter is summe/ 
up in the question, Is not such a tangible memorial of » 
great a man worth almost any sacrifice ?—although I a 
unable to see that any sacrifice is involved.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Westbrook, Godalming. THACKERAY TURNER, 





CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraron.] 
Srr,—Mr. Evelyn Wrench has indicated that one of the thre/ 
alternative political courses for Canada is ‘** free nationhool| 
within the British Commonwealth.” Does he suggest thai / 
the political status of Canada should be precisely the same! 
as that of the United Kingdom, and that the only political 
association should be allegiance to the same King? In othe 
words, does he mean that Canada, in its relation to the United! 
Kingdom, should be precisely the same as was Hanover (0! 
the United Kingdom during the reigns of the Georges? I! 
this is not his meaning, what else can it be? For some years} 
I have been asking these questions in Canada (for the cor 
tradictory phraseology has been widely current there), so fx | 
without having received even an attempt at reply. Perhaps 
I may get some light by extending my inguiry to the Britisi 
Isles.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun S. Ewant. 

400 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
September 15th. 


CRICKETS AND ASCENSION DAY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Str,—In making an inquiry as to the origin of the cagitt 
of crickets in Florence on Ascension Day, your correspondet! 
has drawn attention to a practice which is not confined! 
that city. In the first place it should be mentioned thu! 
the cricket is not the only minstrel on ihe field. That inset! 
for many years has had the credit which is largely due to the 
cicada, a similar insect. 
“The cricket chirrup’d in his coat of mail, 


. 
The brisk cicada answered him aloud, ; 
And rubbed the emerald armour of his wings.” 





— 


The cricket has always been regarded as the harbinget cf 
good, and it is only natural that the people of Florence should 
associate either the cricket or the cicada with their invocation 
at Ascensiontide. In this country there are some Ascension 
tide survivals, such as the blessing of the crops and the blessin 
of the sea, which takes place at that period. As to the a 
of the cricket or the cieada, Sealiger was so enraptured bj 
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— , . . . . 
their song that he kept some of the insects in a box in his 
study, and, according to Osbeck, the Spaniards, two centuries 
ago, confined the cicada in a box for the sake of its song, 
Mouffet said that in Africa house crickets if are kept and fed 
in a kind of iron oven and sold to the natives, who like their 
chirp and consider it a great soporifie.” : 

[ have read that the Sicilian cricket has the loudest noise» 
while the cicada is in bad odour in the wine districts and in 
South America. The wives of the traders are not like the 
Athenians, who wore in their hair golden images of the insect, 
por do they join Anacreon in singing :-— 

“Happy Cicada, perched on lofty branches, 
Deep in the forest, cheerful as a monarch, 
Tasting the dewdrops, making all the mountains 

Echo thy chirping.” 

Trade is done in Southern Italian towns by the sale of 
crickets and cicadas in paper and wooden cages.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Whetstone, Middlesex. II. Prosser CHANTER, 


THE BREAD SUPPLY. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—It is said that, despite an abundant harvest in many 
lands, artificial means may be taken to limit the supply of 
flour, and to continue the loaf at its present price. Is it 
possible that millers may prefer high prices for small pro- 
duction rather than low prices for large production? We 
have read in the Spectator of artificial limitation of fish 
Is or is not the bread supply of the country in 
P. D. 


supplies. 
danger of similar manipulation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


PAROCHIAL STORIES. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sirn,—Since doubtless your readers are collecting 
and classifying these stories, as is well worth while, I should 
be sorry to let mere indolenece prevent me from adding to 
the collection. I shall offer two instances of unexpected 
turns of expression. The first is of reeent date. Mrs. Wood 
gave notice, according to custom, of her coming to be 
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“churched,” but did not appear. Happening to be near her 
house on the same afternoon, I made a call, and learned 
that she was in bed. I went to the foot of the stairs and, 
in a sufficiently loud voice, asked what had kept her from the 
Impatient at the density of a bachelor rector, 
“Why ! the baby was only born at 
” The Mrs. Wood 


churehing. 
she called out in answer : 
half-past ten: we can’t do everything. 


I had meant to visit lived three doors away, and the babies | 


were a coincidence. Now for the other. I am a man of 
robust health and left my last parish after a long term of 
years without having missed a day’s work, or taken a holiday. 
A very intelligent old lady, who had educated herself, bade 
me farewell, and said: ‘* I think you are the most indelicate 
gentleman I have ever known.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. G. 8. 

[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 

Smr,—A doctor told me that he was once called in to see a 
country-woman who was in a serious condition. She was well- 
to-do, and he expressed surprise that she had allowed her 
trouble to go on so long without having a doctor. ‘“ Oh, I 
have had a doctor,” she said, naming a sort of quack of the 
countryside, On his expressing surprise at her employing 
this man, she explained: ‘* I knew he was killing me, but he 
owed me some money, and it was the only way I could ever 
get it out of him.”—I am, Sir, &c., We ee Be 


POPULAR ERRORS. 
[To the Editor of the SprcTaTor.] 

Sin—The reading of Dr. V. Stefansson’s ‘‘ Popular Errors— 
I.” in the Spectator issue of September 22nd turned my 
thoughts again to a question I have often pondered—viz., how 
itis that people without any schooling in languages apparently 
sooner acquire a working knowledge of a foreign speech than 
those who have had a training in linguistics. 

In my country a fair percentage of ship’s officers has 
received @ sound teaching in modern languages (English, 
French and German) during four or five years previous to 
going to sea. Yet when at, say, a Baltic or Eastern port it has 
always struck me that very often a common seaman or fireman 
picked up a working knowledge of the speech sooner than 


| 

those who had benefited by the study of other languages. Is 
it that at the outset, at least, the better educated man is at a 
disadvantage—that he has to unlearn much, whereas the 
| unschooled mind is at once free to proceed ? 

After a while, of course, the lack of training retards further 
progress, and it is then that the better educated scores. But 
I have experienced that it is quite possible that people pick up 
| sufficient knowledge of a foreign language for daily use within 
| & short space of time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Dutcn SEA CAprain. 

[Is not the reason that the educated man remembers his 
books all the time ? He thinks of grammar and construction ; 
he tries to translate his own language into another according 
to the rules. Meanwhile he generally forgets even to imitate 
the sounds of the other language. We have heard an illiterate 
Englishman very quickly pick up French phrases which in 
his mouth sounded more like French than did the efforts of 
the average cultured Englishman.—Ep. Spectator.) 


[To the Editor of the SprcratTor.] 
Sir,—It should seem that Dr. V. Stefansson’s estimate of the 
number of words in the vocabularies of different persons is 
an error, though possibly not a popular one. In the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale (Professor 
Terman) vocabularies for ‘‘ different mental levels” are as 
follows :— 








| 
| 
| 
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8 years—vocabulary .. -- 8,600 

10 5 +3 os -. 5,400 

m@ . ie 7,200 

: a a ~. 9,000 

Average adult i 7 11,700 

Superior adult _., a — 13,500 
(Cf. Five Years Old or Thereabouls, p. 49, by Miss Margaret 


Drummond, M.A.) Surely the number of even “ superior ” 
adults is much greater than that of graduates in English with 
high honours.—I am, Sir, &ce., Feurx Horr. 


Ballymoney. 
CINEMAS FOR CHILDREN. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—An attempt has been made to remedy the lack of 
suitable films for children. A small company, “ The New 
Era Film Co.,” has been formed, and without doubt their films 
are educational and interesting for children as well as their 
elders. The trade show has, I understand, been a success, 
and the venture is one which is worthy of public support if it 
meets a public need. The only adverse criticism I have 
heard is that someone in the industry had said the films 
were too good for the present public taste, and are, in 
fact, a few years ahead of it. None the less, he has booked 
some of the New Era Films for this winter. He may have 
been influenced by the favourable comments of the Press, 
such as the Times and Morning Post ; or by the fact that the 
New Tivoli Cinema have arranged to include some in their 
programme, although originally their arrangements were only 
to show the films of an American group. The management 
are evidently ready to supply what the public needs.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. B. Hay. 
Grange Fell, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 


“MEND OR END.” 

[To the Editor of the SprcTator.] 
Srr,—Whoever invented this phrase, John Morley probably 
got it from Walter Scott, either from The Heart of Mid- 
lothian (1818), ec. 4—** till this is either mended or ended ”’— 
or from The Monastery (1820), c. 19, where Halbert Glendinning 
says, ** My fate calls me elsewhere to scenes where I shall 
end it [my fate] or mend it.” In his note on this passage 
Andrew Lang thought that this was the original of ‘* the 
political jingle.’ 1 am told that Browning used it, too.— 
I am, Sir, &c., HERMAN COUEN, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The phrase occurs in the Eikon Basilike : 
the charitie to interpret that most part of My 
fought against My Supposed Errors, not my Person, and 
intended to mend Me, not to end Me” (p. 123).—I am, 
Sir, &c., EpwarpD CLODD. 
Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffelk. 
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AN OLD MOTTO. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—Could any of your readers kindly help me in piecing 
up the following remains of a motto which occurs upon an 
heraldic seal to a document of the Parker family in 1622 ? : 
‘KE MELIOR 
RA VIS PRO.’ 
It is a circular seal with the motto around it. The matrix 
appears to have shifted in the sealing, though the heraldry 
is still legible.—I am, Sir, &e., G. B. M. 


CAPTIVE BIRDS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
I feel sure that many of your readers feel with Blake that 
* A robin redbreast in a cage 
Sets all heaven in a rage,” 


Sir, 

















of flight, and of their natural food. 
readers who feel strongly on this subject to write to me and 
I will send specimens of the admirable poster and leaflet 
published by the R.S.P.C.A. on birds in captivity. When I 
see a wild bird in misery in a cage I note the address of the 


thought rather than by want of heart. Could any readers 
get posters exhibited in districts where caging is common ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Marcarer Brapisu. 
45 Sutton Court, Chiswick, W. 4. 

OUR WINTER VISITORS. 

|To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir, -To-day for the first time this autumn I saw some (six) 
black-headed gulls in St. James’s Park. One of the carrion 
crows which have apparently taken up their residence there 


——_ 












POETRY. 
—-__ 
THREE POEMS BY THE PRIEs? 
CHIAO-JAN., 


(ABovur 730-800 A.D.) 


THE LITTLE WATERFALL. 
Tuts waterfall is little yet marvellous 
As it sings and swirls down its three-foot stair. 
With delicate veins it pierces the tumbled sands ; 
With a host of voices it brims the cloven rocks. 
A wise layman first told me of the place, 
And guided hither the hermit’s cloistered fect. 
Yet little guessed he of the peace my heart would know 
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and burn with indignation when they see wild birds in cap- | 
tivity in tiny cages, deprived of liberty, of a mate, of the joy | 
May I invite all your | 


house and send a leaflet addressed ** To the Owner of the | 
Caged Bird,” believing that the evil is caused by want of 





greatly resented the gull’s arrival and attacked them. They fled 
before it erving, but it did not succeed in driving them away. | 
If this pair of carrion crows intend to keep out of St. James's | 
Park all the gulls that will probably visit it this winter, they 
have a heavy winter's work before them. In past years in 
hard winters I have known about 5,000 black-headed gulls to 
visit this piece of water in one day, and 500 is a quite frequent 
number in cold weather. A few tufted duck have also 
appeared to-day in this Park —the first I have seen since the 
lake was refilled. Their diving skill is a souree of never- , 
ending delight to hundreds of Londoners.—I am, Sir, &c., 
October 5th. W. M. Crook. 


Ik MANNER MAKE MAN, 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of September Ist the writer of an article, 
“If Manner Make Man,” wonders why doctors do not more 
often take to literature. It is, I think, noteworthy that 
many eminent writers have studied medicine before devoting 
themselves to literature. The special medical knowledge 
thus obtained is seen in some of their writings. Among pocts | 
may be mentioned Robert Bridges (the Poet Laureate), | 
Oliver Goldsmith, Crabbe and Keats, whose descriptions of 
health and disease are most graphic. Among prose writers 
Sir Thomas Browne, Wendell Holmes, Stephen Paget and 
Conan Doyle are very familiar.—I am, Sir, &c., 



































Southsea. IIunry Reuspie. | 
*<« ~ ‘yy 
WHITTINGTON'S CAT. 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—As this animal is again purring gently, may I point 


out that it merely illustrates that * mythology is a disease 
of language,’ for the story simply arose from a misunder- 
standing of the werd achat in an extant French document ?— 
lam, Sir, &e., am & 


TAKING IN EACH OTHER'S WASHING. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Can any reader of the Spectator tell me who was the 
author of the famous saying: ‘ These unhappy islanders 
gain a scanty and precarious livelihood by taking in each 
other's washing,” and also when and where the saying first 
appeared in print ?—I am, Sir, &c., ZERO, 


When water-musie blends with the trance of prayer, 


SUMMER EVENING. 
Srrips of shadow are shifting beneath the: flowers ; 
Through the boughs of the fir-tree fragments of light pass, 
O evening hours, come you never so slow, 
Too soon you darken a summer day’s delight. 


LATE SNOW. 
THe evening sun is lodged on the western hills, 
Yet their high folds are full of loitering snow ; 
Reckless winds scamper through its whirling fleece, 
A scurrying marmot shatters its brittle jade. 
Mad they were, those people of the Overland, 
Who falsely told me the mountain flowers were come ! 





Translated from the Chinese by Arruur Watey, 


FROST. 
Stitt the retreating air files cold and thin 
Up the moon-channels to her frosty light. 
The wind, iceborn, has sighed out its complaint, 
Rustling the oak leaves, few, and sere, and worn, 
For miles no foot has stirred, no furry pad 
Sealed the cold acres of unruffled snow. 
Man has not passed, no wheel, no hoof. The road 
Sleeps quilted, sleeps beneath the moon, whose eyes 
Explore the carth. Branch-shadows follow her 
Stealthily, moving as the blue veins move 
Beneath the skin’s night-pallor, when a child 
Sleeps, and the sentinel heart keeps watch within. 
Sometimes a lonely wing deep in the hedge 
Flutters in sleep, and snowdust from the deep 
Floats into light, and all is quiet again. 
Only the stars are eager; fiercely bright, 
They burn like hunger, prowling in the dark, 
Glinting from icicle and frosted bough, 
Illusive lights, cold, cold as death. 








Ah! woodsmoke from the valley, bittersweet, 

Seenting the air! It is an acrid sign. 

The curtained window and the yellow lamp ; 

Perfume, colour, warmth! The night hordes vanish; 

Summer is waiting on that cottage hearth. 
Ricuarp Cuvrch. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

We particularly request our Subscribers to notify 
early in the week of any change of address to which thet 
SPECTATOR is to be sent. Notice of any such chang 
received later than Tuesday cannot be put into efit 
until the neat week. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signt! 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or at 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily ¥! 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or wil) 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case 
** Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter 0! 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importam 
to warrant publication, 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


= LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE to John Stuart 


Mill, John Sterling and Robert Browning. 

dited by ALEX a CARLYLE, M.A. With Portraits. 25s. net. 

These letters form a luable contribution to the published correspondence, and provide fresh and 
material towards the elu ‘ida ition of his character. 


THE LETTE ERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE AND 
HENRY REEVE, 


Edited by the Rey. A. H. JOHNSON. Cloth. 21s. net. 
yALEY _ These letters will, without doubt, prove good reading to those interested in the doings of the early Victorians 
; They are spread over a period from 1839-1865 and deal with town and country gossip and also with I 
critical moments in the history of those times. 


LEOPOLD [. OF BELGIUM: 
Secret Pages of European History. By Dr. EGON CASAR CORTT. Translated by Josep 
McCase. Illustrated. 21s. net. 











t, Dr. Corti has been fortunate in obtaining access to 136 unpublished letters of Leopold T. to various monarchs 
rm and statesmen, and he is able to throw new and most valuable light upon the development of Europe betore the 
great war, 
THE PRINCE DE LIGNE: 
ud < 
Ue + - ris ‘ on rye - < 
aad A Gay Marshal of the old Régime. By O, P. GILBERT. Translated from the French by 
ye . . , ad - 
: Joseru McCane. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The best picture of the gay Court of the French Kings before the Revolution is made by piecing together 
contemporary sketches. Mr. Gilbert, whose fine and lively pen is experienced at this work, gives us his best 
attempt in this entertaining book. 








. ROME AND HER MONUMENTS. 


By HAROLD STANNARD, M.A. Cloth, 15s, net. 
This compact and informative work analyses the subtle and historical atmosphere of Rome, and is intended as a 
work of reference for students and travellers anxious to appreciate the Pr it of the city justly named Eternal. 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ADVOCACY. 
3y His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author ot “ What the Judge Thought.” Cloth. 


5s. net. 
A collection of the best that has been thought and said about advocacy, illustrated by many ent 


A SHORT HANDBOOK OF LITERARY T ERMS. 


nish ; - GEORGE G. LOANE. Cloth. 5s. net. 


A he 1k which explains and illustrates the more or less technical t s of the litera art. 


_ The Novels of Mark Rutherford. 


A New Uniform Pocket Edition in six volumes. With a Memorial Introduction hy H. W. Massing 
a portrait. Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. net each. Leather, 5s. net each. 
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ify THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 
Se THE DELIVERANCE. 
h thet THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE, 
hans MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING, 
aa CATHARINE FURZE. 
cffed CLARA HOPGOOD. 
si The re ader | will find in Ms irk Rutherford a fine simplicity, a combination of art and moral 1 f Ei } 
life.”’ t id ns Mh e¢ kel 
A dueenine ive booklet co ntoining notes on Mark Rutherford’s Pree. life by the late Sir lViltam Robertsou-Nicoll, 
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Shetland P irates; and other Studies of Birds and Beasts 


By FR: \NCES PITT, Author of “ Woodland Creatures,” &c. 


Profisely Illustrated. 10s. 6d, 


“As Miss Pitt proceeds further and deeper, the narrative of her observations and studies becomes m re 


deeply absorbing for lovers of nature.”—Scotsman. 





From a Terrace in Prague. 
GRANVILLE BAKER, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. l6s. 


The book is illustrated by the author with water- 
colour and line drawings. 


Ry Lieut.-Colonel B. 
D.S.0., 


“An engrossing book. . 
torian 


. He is an accurate his- 
as well as a polished writer.”—Bystander. 





Barrack and Bush. 
By Major H. C. HALL. Illustrated. 7s. 64, 
A series of sketches of Northern Nigeria some twenty 
years ago, when all the most northern portions of this 
vast region were annexed and — up into the Pro- 
tectorate of that name. The book deals with the ac “tual 
life led by the adventurers who assisted in the opening 

out of the Western Sudan. 





Russia and Peace 


By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


The actual state of Russia to-d: 1y—socially, 


politically, 


5s. 


~. 


and, above all, economically—is here set forth by 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen with his conspicuous impartiality and a wealth of fresh information and first-hand know- 
ledge, showing how Kussia’s prosperity is indispensable for the world’s recovery and international peace 





Austrian Foreign Policy 1908-1918. 
ty A. FP. PRIBRAM, Professor of History at the 
University of Vienna. Introduction by G. P. 
GoocH. 4s. 6d. 
This pun of Austria’s foreign policy during 
1908-1918, based on the original documents at Vienna, 


throws fresh light both on the origins of the course of 
the Great War. 





Let France Explain. 


3y FREDERICK BAUS 
Just Out. 


MAN. Re Edition 


Ss. 6d. 


vised 


“It is most essentially a book to be read by anyone 
who still cares to form a considered opinion on the not 
uncommon question of how the war came.”—WJaily 


News. 





The Prospects of Industrial Civilization 


By BERTRAND and DORA RUSSELL. 


If industrialism is to realise its beneficent possibilities, 
economic institutions, and also in our ethical outlook. 


7s. 6d. 


great changes are necessary in our political and 


The nature of these changes is here discussed. 





wr Chambers in Theory and Practice. 
» H. B. LEES-SMITH, MP. 7s. 6d. 


Pr book contains a full account of the chief Second 
Chambers of the world. It explains the lessons that 
Great Britain can learn from their experience, describes 
the Second Chamber most suitable to this country, and 
brings the subject up to date. 


Towards a Christian Sociology. 
By A. J. PENTY. 6s. 
The aim of this book is to bring sociology into 
relation with reality by giving it a base in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. It deals with the problems of 
law, economics, currency, organisation, and industry 

from a definitely Christi in point of view. 





Baha’u’llah and the New Era. 
By J. E. ESSLEMONT. 
“Mr. Esslemont sects out the present state of Bahaism 


methodically, with ample detaii and extract from the 
sacred writings. "— Times. 


8s. 6d. 





The Religion of Wise Men. 
By G. F. WATES. 4s. 6d, 
The author approaches his subject from the stand- 
point of universality, contending that no religion can 


be ultimately satisfactory that is not capable of 
becoming universal. 





The Temple and other Poems. 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY, with Intro- 


ductory Essay on Early Chinese Poetry and an 

Appendix on the Development of Different Metrical 

Forms. Os. 

In his new book Mr. Waley translates a number of 

the ancient long poems called fu, several narrative 

ballads (one of them, probably, the longest poem in the 
Chinese language, dating from the Han dynasty). 





Florentines. 

By WILLIAM VAN WYCK. 4s. 6d. 
Mr. Van Wyck has a 
He has much of Browning’s vigour and little 
The robe of the master has 
fallen on shoulders worthy to 
Evening News. 


“A volume of great promise. 
future. 
of his obscurity. . . 


bear it.”—Edinburgh 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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JACINTO BENAVENTE. 
HOSE interested in the vigorous school of modern 

T Spanish dramatists will welcome Mr. John Garrett 

Underhill’s translation of the plays of Jacinto Benavente.* 

There is a desire among many people in England to 
obtain better acquaintance with Benavente now that 

the Swedish authorities have awarded him the Nobel 

Prize, and Mr. Underhill’s excellent translation of these 
twelve plays will no doubt stimulate many readers to 
interest in a dramatist who for many years has been 
one of the commanding literary figures in Spain. The 
translator has done very well in showing the variety of 
Benavente’s work : he has included, in addition to the big 
dramas, small one-act pieces that are so characteristic of 
the Spanish stage; and this matter of selection is not 
easy when dealing with an author who has written more 
than ninety plays. 

Born in 1866, Benavente was brought up in old Madrid 
with its quaint customs that had little changed since 
the days of Tirso de Molina. After going through the 
University he dedicated himself assiduously to the drama, 
and especially to acting. He travelled in foreign countries 
in order to learn other languages and assimilate new ideas. 
But those early years of his were full of bitterness, and 
he had to suffer the cold indifference of a public which 
would only listen to the pompous, rhetorical writers of 
the Echegaray school or the ineptitudes of musical 
comedy. 

In his first plays he followed dramatists such as 
Lavedan and Porto Riche, and turned his thoughts 
towards excelling in exquisite details and subtle pieces 
of imagery which were not at all characteristic of Spanish 
literature. 

In all those early plays Benavente is an implacable 
satirist of Spanish society, whether it be the great families 
of the capital or the bourgeoisie of the provinces. 
But as he advanced in experience he did not limit 
himself to satire. He tricd every conccivable type, from 
serious drama down to the little one-act plays which 
belong to the type known as genero chico. 

It is in his serious dramas that he has had perhaps the 
deepest influence in contemporary literature. Spanish 
drama has always been the drama of blood, vengeance 
and jealousy ; from Calderon’s day the Spanish people 
took a delight in watching the play of vengeance following 
closely upon the infringement of the rigid Spanish code 
of honour or pundonor. 

But from the eighteenth century onwards France and 
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her literature began to influence more and more the 
Iberian peninsula. To the Romantic and Naturalist 
writers there succeeded the Moderns, with their ideas of 
tolerance and pardon. Maurice Donnay and Lavedan 
introduced into their plays a more human element, which, 
if it tended towards affectation and sentimentality, yet 
was a relief after the agonized shrieks of the former drama. 
Benavente introduced to Spain this new spirit in tragedies 
like Sacrifices (Sacrificios), 1901, Victor Soul (Alma Triun- 
fante), 1902, and The Eyes of the Dead (Los Ojos de los 
Muertos), 1907. They might be called dramas of thought, 
for in them we see the representation of vast psycho- 
logical problems of humanity. They, however, still 
retain Benavente’s subtle artistry. He is not a dramatist 
who excels in producing violent scenes of passion ; rather 
is he an artist for half tones and subtle irony. The great 
scenes of climax in Sacrifices and Victor Soul are pro- 
duced by the simplest means. At other times he aban- 
doned simplicity and produced great spectacular dramas 
full of gorgeous pageantry, such as the Saturday Night 
(Noche del Sébado) and The Fire Dragon (El Dragén de 
Fuego), 1903. 

In those plays he is true to the ancient idea of the 
Spanish drama, where tragedy and comedy are mixed 
up in the most disorderly fashion. 

The public on seeing the works performed were uncer- 
tain whether to call them comedies or tragedies. But 
Benavente would answer: “Is not life a mixture of 
tragedy and comedy?” As in all his plays he never 
works by impulse or passion; every effect is meditated 
and calculated. In Saturday Night his delicate pessimism 
makes him contrast the beautiful scenery of the Rivicra, 
where exiled princes winter, with their lustreless life of 
disillusionment. In The Fire Dragon he shows up the 
selfish aspirations of the white race in the East. Dani 
Sar, the Indian prince, a noble mystic, trusts the Euro- 
peans and gladly accepts progress and civilization for his 
people, but in the end his trusting nature brings ruin upon 
him. There is no play of Benavente’s more pessimistic. 
As a Spanish critic has said, the conclusion is like a 
handful of ashes flung into our mouths. 

Later in the same year he produced the comedy, in twa 
acts, Al Natural, which sums up all his satiric qualities 
and proves how deep a knowledge he had of all the stage 
tricks. Like Roberto Bracco and Dario Nicodemi, 
Benavente’s style in comedy abounds in the double 
entendre, which renders it very complex. He wants the 
public not only to consider the direct meaning of what 
his characters say, but also the attitude of their minds 
when they say it. Thus his comedies require a public 
with quick perceptions. . 

As Mr. Underhill has said of Benavente’s style :—* It 
may be compared to a rational cubist art, in which the 
elements are all valid and intelligible in themselves, but 
which surrender their true significance only when taken 
in juxtaposition.” 

The Evil Doers of Good (Los Malhechores del Bien), 
unlike most of Benavente’s works, was a play written to 
prove a definite thesis. Here he attacks bitterly those 
charitable organizations, or “juntas de beneficencia,” 
which utterly fail in their object, owing to the vanity and 
conceit of some of their members. At the first per- 
formance of the play in Madrid many of the ladies pro- 
minent for their charity left the theatre as a protest. In 
Field of Ermine (Campo de Armiio), 1916, he gives an 
idealized picture of how the notion of charity may reach 
perfect fulfilment in a noble woman like Irene Marquesa 
de Montalban. 

Jenavente was never able, even in his satiric comedies, 
to get away from the deep-grained romanticism of Spain, 





and in his later works we notice more clearly the tendency 
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towards proving a moral lesson. He is beginning to lose 
that sparkling irony which was so delightful in the early 
works and becomes didactic, like Pérez Galdés, in his 
dramas. It is in his peasant plays that Benavente shows 
himself most completely from the Spanish point of view. 
In Brute Force (La Fuerza Bruta), 1908, the scene is laid 
in a circus. All his life he has taken interest in clowns, 
and in his youth he travelled to Russia with a circus. In 
this play, though he takes clowns and acrobats as pro- 
tagonists, he works out the subject of sacrifice and renun- 
ciation. Everything in life seems to be directed by a 
brute force, but when good redoubles its foree, evil 
disappears. 

The Passion Flower (La Malquerida), 1913, is highly 
popular all over the Spanish-speaking world on account 
of its definite Castilian flavour. Here he ceases to be 
European and goes back to the old drama of blood and 
vendetta, but adds to it all his wonderful stage technique 
and literary style. Antonio Machado, in his Campos de 
Castilla, did not give us a more vivid idea of those dried 
up, undulating plains with their gloomy cypress trees and 
lonely farm settlements. 

In 1909 Benavente was awarded “ el premio Cortina” 
for his play Bonds of Interest (Los Intereses Creados), 
which based on the ancient Commedia deli’ Arte. 
But he has used these puppets to symbolize human 
society with its mask of convention through which now 
and then ruthless passions break for a moment. No 
work of his shows to such a degree those supreme qualities 
which he derived from his deep study of Shakespeare, and 
in the opinion of many people it is the greatest work of 
modern Spanish literature. 
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THE PAGEANT OF GREECE.* 

[r would be difficult to speak too warmly in praise of Mr. 
Livingstone’s Pageant of Greece. As an invitation to that 
noble banquet which Greek literature, Greek philosophy 
and Greek art provide for those worthy to partake thereof 
we can imagine nothing more alluring. With sympathy, with 
simplicity, with true understanding, and always with perfect 
taste, Mr. Livingstone tells of the delights which the man 
who loves learning, beauty, and the satisfaction of the soul, 
can draw from the Greeks. And he does this without ever for 
one instant patronizing the great and gracious spirits to whom 
he is acting as introducer. Again, it is without any patronage 
towards the English reader that he calls him to the symposium 
of the Hellenes and bids him “ their home and feast to share.” 
He wants the two souls to flow together, the English and the 
Greek. But all through one can see that he recognizes that 
the Englishman, the man of Shakespeare’s kin, the sharer of 
that splendid heritage which spreads from Chaucer to the 
poets and men of letters of to-day is well worthy to sit at the 
table at which sit the philosophers, the poets, and the men of 
Science of Greece—Socrates and Aristotle, Plato and 
Herodotus, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes 
and Menander. 

Mr. Livingstone is the most accomplished guide to great 
literature and great art that we have ever encountered. He 
never tries to scold you into loving what he loves, but weleomes 
you like a friend into his fair garden where the sun always 
shines and where the light waves lisp “ Greece.” He does 
this splendid work for mankind—to say that is no exaggera- 
tion—not merely by talking about the achievements of this 
or that great man and the great works of art to which he 
proposes to introduce us, but by taking us to an open window 
and letting us look for ourselves and see the beauties which 
are 21 store for us, if we will open the door, walk into the 
pleasance and pick the flowers of delight that line its paths. 

IIe is not content with vague, general disquisition, but 
always affords a quotation to support his words. For example, 
when he deals with Ilomer he prints vivid quotations from the 
Iliad and the Odyssey—quotations which are far more con- 
vincing than any analytical criticism, however just and 
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Se 
discriminating. Take, also, the very difficult case of 
He manages in a few pages to show us what Pindar Was tryin, 
to do and what he accomplished. For people who have 1, 
read the poet in the original, Pindar will henceforth ta 
° — ‘ ean 
something definite and also something very attractive Ahe 
they have read Mr. Livingstone’s eighteen pages of quotat " 
; . : On 
comment and explanation, they will feel that for them , 
new foot is on the earth and a new name come down fry : 
te : 01 
Heaven. With Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides . 
also teaches by example rather than by precept, ang & 
. . . ie 
same thing may be said for his short, masterly and inspirin 
little essay on Aristophanes. But, after all, the mem, 
Greek is so ‘wonderful a magician that he really requir 
no explanation. You laugh with delight at his sallies alin. 
before he has made them, so sympathetic is his touch, 

A greater tour de force is perhaps his short account ,) 
Herodotus. He tells you what Herodotus did and wh, 
he was trying to do, and the unique place he holds in narratig, 
and then proves all he says by the most judicious extrac, 
In truth Herodotus was a great journalist, a great reporter 
a man who could write up almost anything from a pyramid 
to a metaphysical paradox and make what the New Yop 
journalists call a “ story,” and a very good story, of it, y 
one could fulfil Mr. Livingstone’s desire—that they shoy 
read Herodotus at length—without realizing that Herodoty, 
was the most human of reporters. Mr. Livingstone quot, 
the exquisite story of the child of Labda :— 

* As soon as the child of Labda was born, the Corinthians ge 
ten of their number to the village where Ection lived with th 
purpose of killing the child. They duly reached Petra, and goiy 
into the court of Eetion’s house asked for the baby. Labda |y; 
no idea of their intentions, and thinking that they were actin) 
from goodwill to its father brought the child and put it into th 
arms of one of them. Now they had agreed on the road that t} 
one who first received the child should dash it to the ground. By 
it happened by a divine chance that the child smiled at the m 
who took it ; and he, noticing it, was overcome by pity and cou! 
not bring himself to destroy it. So he gave it to the second, a 
he to the third, till it passed through the hands of all the ten, an 
none of them would destroy it. Then they gave the child back 
its mother and went outside. There they stopped at the gat 
and began to blame and reproach each other, particularly th 
one to whom the child had been first given.” 


Pind, 
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That is one of the most moving and human of short aneedot 
in all literature. It is told to perfection. Mr. Livingston 
also quotes the inimitable story of Croesus on the pyre, 
The chapters on the philosophers, Plato, Aristotie, and t! 
rest, are as geod as those on the poets tragic and comi 
The later chapters, in which we are put in touch with sw 
writers as Hippocrates, or Theophrastus and the Epigran 
matists, or again with the great orators, are full of delight. 


In the invitation to read Aristotle we get few or n 
quotations from the Politics. Most memorable is. th 


magnificent passage which Mr. Livingstone quotes from t! 
Rhetoric, describing the characteristics of the young and 
the old :— 

“The young are in character prone to desire and ready to car 
any desire they may have formed into action. They are changelw 
too, and fickle in their desires, which are as transitory as they aw 
vehement, for their wishes are keen without being permanent 
like a sick man’s fits of hunger and thirst. They are passionatt 
irascible, and apt to be carried away by their impulses. ‘The 
are the slaves, too, of their passion, as their ambition preveats 
their ever brooking a slight and renders them indignant at th 
mere idea of enduring an injury. And while they are fond 
honour, they are fonder still of victory; for superiority is th 
object of youthful desire, and victory is a species of superiority 
Again, they are fonder both of honour and of victory than of mone) 
the reason why they care so little for money being that they hav 
never yet had experience of want. They are charitable rather 
than the reverse, as they have never yet been witnesses of many 
Villainies ; and they are trustful, as they have not yet been often 
deceived. They are sanguine, too; for the young are heated by 











Nature as drunken men by wine; besides, they have not ye 
experienced frequent failures. ‘Their lives are lived principal} 
in hope, as hope is of the future and memory of the past, and whill 
the future of youth is long, its past is short ; for on the first day 0! 
life the field of memory is empty, the field of hope infinite. For th 
same reason they are easily deceived, as being quick to hop 
They are inclined to be courageous ; for they are full of passion, 


anger is incompatible with fear, and the hope of something goo! 
is itself a source of confidence. They are bashful, too, having ® 
yet no independent standard of honour and having lived entirely 
in the school of convention. They have high aspirations, for they 
have never yet been humiliated by the experience of life, but ar 
unacquainted with the limiting force of circumstances; and 4 
great idea of one’s own deserts, such as is characteristic of a sanguine 
disposition, is itself a form of high aspiration. Again, in thelt 
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actions, they prefer honour to expediency, as it is habit rather 


which excludes fear, and of hope, which inspires confidence, a | 
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than calculation which controls their lives, and, while calculation | 
ys regard to expediency, virtue pays regard exclusively to honour. 
Youth is the age when people are most devoted to their friends 
relations or companions, as they are then extremely fond of | 
abe intercourse, and have not yet learnt to judge their friends | 
*r indeed anything else by the rule of expediency. If the young | 
; mmit a fault, it is always on the side of excess, for they carry 
verything too far, whether it be their love or hatred or anything 
else. They regard themselves as omniscient and are positive in | 
their assertions ; this is In fact the reason of their carrying every- | 
thing too far. Also, their offences take the line of insolence and 
not of meanness. They are compassionate from supposing all 
people to be virtuous or at least better than they really are, for 
is they estimate their neighbours by their own innocence, they | 
regerd the evils which befall them as undeserved. Finally, they 
are fond of laughter, and consequently facetious, facetiousness 
jeing disciplined insolence. . | 


What we have quoted may seem hard upon the young, 
put it is not really so if we match it with the dreadful—l | 
had almost said desperate—description of the old which 
immediately follows. 

“Such being the character of the young, it may be said generally 
that elder men who have passed their prime have characters mostly | 
composed of the qualities opposite to these. For as they have 
lived many years and have been often the victims of deception 
and error, and as vice is the rule rather than the exception in 
human affairs, they are never positive about anything and always 
err on the side of too little excess. They ‘suppose,’ they never 
‘know’? anything ; and in discussion they always add ‘ perhaps’ 
or ‘possibly,’ expressing themselves invariably in this guarded 
manner, but never positively. They are uncharitable, too, 7.c., 
they are ready to put the worst construction upon everything. 
Again, they are suspicious of evil from not trusting anybody, and 
they do not trust anybody from having had experience of human 
wickedness. Hence, too, they have no strong loves or hatreds ; 
but their love is such as may some day be converted into hatred, 
and their hatred such as may some day be converted into love. 
Their temper of mind is neither grand nor generous ; not the former, 
for they have been so much humiliated by the experience of life 
as to have no desire of any great or striking object or of anything 
but the mere appliances of life ; nor the latter, for property is a 
necessity of life, and they have learnt by experience the difficulty 
of acquiring it and the facility with which it may be lost. They 
are cowards and perpetual alarmists, their disposition being exactly | 
contrary to that of the young; for as they are not fervent like the 
young, but have cooled down, their old age has in consequence 
paved the way for cowardice, fear itself being a sort of cooling 
process. They are fond of life, and never so fond of it as on their 
last day ; for it is the absent which is the object of all desire, and 
that which we most lack we are most desirous to possess. They 
ie selfish to a fault, selfishness again being a species of mean- | 
mindedness. And from their selfishness it follows that their | 
standard of life is too apt to be expediency rather than honour, 
for expediency is what is good to the individual and honour what is | 
good in an absolute sense. They are apt to be shameless rather | 
than the contrary, for as they pay less regard to honour than to | 
expediency, they are able to disregard appearances. They are 
despondent, too, partly from their experience of life—for the 
generality of things which occur in the world are bad or at least | 
do not turn out so well as they might-——and partly from their 
cowardly disposition. Again, they live by memory rather than by 
hope, for while the remainder of their life is necessarily short, its 
past is long, and the future is the sphere of hope, the past the 
sphere of memory. ‘This, too, is the explanation of their garrulity ; | 
they are perpetually talking over what has happened in the past 
because of the pleasure they feel in recollection. It is calculation 
rather than character which regulates their lives, for the end of 
calculation is expediency, but the end of character is virtue. The | 
offences which they commit take the line of petty meanness rather | 
than of insolence. ‘The old are compassionate as well as the young, | 

is | 
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not however for the same reason, for in one case the reason is | 
humanity, and in the other infirmity, as the old suppose all manner 
of suffering to be at their door, and this is a state of mind which, | 
as we have said, excites compassion. Hence they are querulous, | 
hot facetious nor fond of laughter.” 
What an awful picture! And, alas, how terribly true. Can 
we wonder if a reviewer past sixty finds it almost impossible 
to transcribe the passage on Age without being swept away 
by the fierce tide of an almost unbearable emotion ? 

The poor creature, or, at any rate, this one, cannot even | 
be true to his ownclass in the inexorable categories of Nature, 
hough he is in the ranks of the old, he wants the young to 
win, All his heart and most of his head is with them. 

“ Ah, talk not to me of the names great in story, 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two and twenty 
Are worth all your laurels though never so plenty.’ 


We have not space to say any more, and indeed there is 
no need to say about Mr. Livingstone’s book. The 
thing is to read it. We recommend it from the heart to | 
every general reader in search of pleasure, to every practising 
scholar in order to make his fires burn the brighter, to every 
student of the past, even if he has forgotten his scholarship, | 
in order that he may make the embers glow once more. 
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they are not Greek scholars and know nothing of the Classics, 
yet love good literature. They will find a feast of delight, and 
the book will make them understand what true words Jowett 
spoke when he said at the end of his life that the business of 
the scholar was to make good translations and so preserve the 
HIellenic inspiration for the generations to come. Jowett saw, 
in fact, that the true lover of Greece must Iet the passion of 
his love do for the Greeks what the passion of religion in the 
translators of the Bible did for Hebrew literature. 
J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD IN 
THEOLOGY.* 

Wutar is known as the New Psychology has to contend with 
a certain amount of prejudice, both because its conclusions 
have been pressed to an extravagant length, and because it 
has been heavily handicapped by its terminology. This is 
particularly the case when its methods have been brought 
to bear upon religion. Were the reiteration of such phrases 
as the libido and the ‘* Oecdipus-complex ” has been a real 
drawback to its acceptance: a treatise by a well-known 
American authority, Professor Stanley Hall, recently reviewed 
in the Spectator, is a case in point. M. Berguer, however, has 
succeeded where others have failed. The libido becomes the 
life-urge, the Oedipus-complex the drama of childhood, or 
ihe family complex—so much for terminology, no unimportant 
matter ; and the substance of the work is in keeping with its 
style: the book, which is based on lectures delivered in the 
University of Geneva in 1917 and 1919, is significant, suggestive 
and sane. The translation, it should be added, is excellent ; 
it reads not only like an English, but like an exceptionally well- 
written English, book. 

The methods of religious thought vary with the varicties 
of time and place. In the second century, for example, we 
have the rival schools of Antioch and Alexandria ; later the 
Platonic, or Neo-Platonic, and the Peripatetic ; nearer our 
own time the rational and the historical, and others might be 
named. It was inevitable that the lines on which psychology 
has recently been working should react upon religion. As 
long ago as 1857 Archbishop Temple saw that theology was 
shifting its ground from that of logic to that of psychology : 
since then the associationist school has passed over into one 
of larger compass and deeper root in reality ; we are afloat on 
strange seas. M. Berguer has been impressed by the light 
thrown by these new methods on primitive religions and, in 
particular, on the mystery cults; and by the suggestive 
resemblances between them which were brought to the 
surface. He desires to apply these methods to Christianity 
und to the record of its Founder. ‘“ Besides theology, there is 
psychology,” he says; and from this hitherto neglected 
quarter a better understanding of much that is obscure in 
the Gospel narrative may be obtained : 

“Our theology in the French tongue takes particular delight in 

the external sphere of material and historical fact, either in order 
to defend it with the arms of authority, or to attack it with the 
arguments of criticism. It tends to avoid the inner world. One 
would say it was not familiar with this world, that it did not feel 
at home there.” 
This may be said of other than French theologians. Back, 
then, to this inner world! To move in it is to find it more 
real, more living—much more real and more living—than the 
exterior. Here is the home of the spirit ; this is the direction 
in which religious thought instinctively turns. 

The questions which have given rise to controversy have 
scldom been religious. Dogma is a_ translation—always 
inadequate, often misleading and inaccurate—of experience into 
a foreign language. And this confusion, both of speech and 
thought, has been taken over from dogmatic theology by 
scientific. Hence, even in the latter, a certain aridity ; 
the Christian “ thing,” we feel, is not there. And psychology 
is, so to speak, in the air of our gencration ; we do not think 
in matters of religion on scholastic lines. The question which 
we ask with regard to dogma is not, Is it true ? but, How did 
people come to think it true ? 

The sections on the Nativity and the Temptation of Christ 
are examples of what may be called psychological exegesis. 

* As long as we seek to interpret the narrative from the purely 
historical point of view, we stumble upon contradictions, or reach 





*Tvychological Method in Theology: Some aspecis of the Life of Jesus from the 
Peychological and Psycho-analytical point of view, By Georges Berguer, Loudon: 
Williams and Norgate, iiss 





negative conclusions, which are pai 

sculls method applied to an paver ge a hich it frag Beyeho. 
as legendary, gives us, it appears, the only logical and sati aie 
issue. The question here is not one of historical truth, the veri at 
— <¢ which would always be impossible, but of Psychologica| 
This mode of approach is new, and to be reckoned With 
That it is liable to abuse in incompetent hands is obvious: 
and the charge of one-sidedness brought against its inductions 
is not to be dismissed summarily ; the metaphysical question 
remains. But, when all has been said and done, there jx 
enough to serve as a real foundation: these methods hgy, 
passed out of the stage of conjecture and hypothesis; tj, 
results with which they present us supply the material o 
solid knowledge, though this material requires to be chiselleq 
and even hewn into shape, by the action of mind. To have 
taken a real step in this direction, in so far as concerns 
religion, is the achievement of M. Berguer’s book, 

ALFRED Fawrzs, 


THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE* 

Tue publication of a sequel to the Fonctions Mentales dans jes 
Sociétés Inférieures is an event of importance not to anthro. 
pologists and psychologists only. The present book jg, 
strictly speaking, such a sequel: that is to say it develops 
the author’s theories further in the light of fuller investigation 
rather than opens up a new department of discovery, At 
the same time it may very profitably be read by those up. 
familiar with the earlier work—which is admirably summarized 
in the translator’s note. 

Professor Lévy-Bruhl’s main thesis is that the savage 
mind is not merely on a different level of intelligence from the 
civilized one, but that its processes are altogether different 
in kind, and that if one is to form any sort of plausible con 
ception of those processes one must keep this axiom most 
resolutely in view. He maintains that the savage does not 
think logically, but more (as we would say) associatively. 
The logical axioms which are the unconscious bases of all 
our thought have practically no meaning to him at all: the 
law of Contradiction, for instance, has very few terrors for 
him. Moreover, the content of his experience differs very 
greatly from ours, in that he does not draw at all the same 
distinctions as we do. He does not, for instance, draw the 
same distinction between life and death—he will regard as 
** dead” a sick man who is still conscious, while the ghosts 
of his ancestors are very much alive. Nor does he draw th» 
dividing line between himself and the rest of the univers 
where we should draw it: his personality includes his clothes, 
his possessions (hence the wickedness of theft to him, however 
valueless the article), the tribal territory, his ancestors, and 
to a certain extent his whole social group. And almost of 
greater importance still, he is devoid of any mechanistic 
conception: if he puts a fishing-net in the water, it is not, 
to his mind, the net which catches the fish, but the Powers, 
who, charmed with this seemly act of ritual, have made him 
a suitable present in token of their esteem. Thus the power 
of mechanical invention seems almost inert in him: if it is 
not the net which catches the fish, why bother to “* improve” 
it—an act which could do no good and only run the risk of 
offending the Providing Deities? Thus his universe i 
governed by principles of causation utterly different from ours. 
Where we would look for a mechanistic explanation, he looks 
for a mystic one. A bandage is not to him a bandage, but 
charm: if unwound from the wound and draped conspicu- 
ously round the neck its effect will be all the greater. If he 
dies as the result of this belicf, he will not connect the wound 
with his death: he dies, not because of a lesion of tissue, 
but because some wizard or other mystic entity has ‘* doomed” 
him. The wound is no more than a symbol of this dooming. 

If one succeeds at all in mastering this way of thinking one 
cannot but be impressed with its very real justification. 
After all, we are just as absurd in saying that death is accounted 
for by the wound without inquiring in the first place what 
caused the wound to be inflicted, and, in the second place, 
why it should kill a man to crack his skull. In point of fact, 
we go no nearer to first principles ourselves: and among 
second principles surely one is justified in taking one’s choice! 

This attitude to causation is intensified by the very slight 

* Primitive Mentality, By Professor Lucien Lévy-Brubl, London; George Allen 
and Unwin, (ids, uct.) 
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"Rembrandt and His School 
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attributed to Rembeandt. of which ne 800 are in existence, in 
course of which the whole Re mbrandt school is recons tructed, 
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a number of heretofore unknown personalities revealed. 


Landscape Art: Past and Present 
By HAarRIeT HamMmonp McCormick. With an intro- 
duction by Mrs. Francis King. 
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The “variant” referred to is that person who for one reason 
or another is belov w the type we describe as “normal.” The author, 
after thirty years’ experience in treating such cases, gives in this 
book a summary of his methods and of the results attained. 


A History of Music 
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French edition. 


F. H. Martens 
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BY D. C. SOMERVELL 


Mr. Somervell, one of the cleverest and most 
amusing of our young historians, here studies ten 
men of genius (from Pericles to Gladstone) who, 
at critical epochs, were confronted with great 
problems affecting modern history. Maps and 
a Price 15/ - net. G. Bell & Sons 


‘YEL?: : THE MEMORIES OF A HAPPY DOG 
Yel’s anecdotes will be enjoyed by all dog-lovers. 
He is an adventurous Airedale terrier who spent 
four years on war service with his master in the 
navy. Illustrated. Price 3/6net. G. Bell & Sons 
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THE FIRST TERM: LETTERS TO A SCHOOLBOY 


to which the Head Master of Eton contributes a 
Foreword, is by a well-known public school master and 
tells boys things which they ought to know at the outset 
of their career. Price 2/6 net. G. Bell & Sons 
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line which the savage draws between the material and the 
spiritual. All ancestors are gods. All chiefs are gods. 
Anybody may be a wizard, even without knowing it. Wish is 
act. Dreams are not merely prophetic, they are actual 
experience. If you dream your neighbour killed your brother 
you have a perfect right to demand blood-money from him 
when you wake up--the fact that your brother is still alive 
being quite beside the point. Any sensible *‘ murderer ” 
would, one would think, under these circumstances, go to 
sleep and dream that he had paid it and wake up and ask for 
the change, but the savage very seldom lies about his dreams. 
And there is no such thing as chance. If you throw a spear 
at a tree, and it glances off and hits a man in the crowd, that 
was not accidental: ‘ Why,” they ask, “ should the spear 
hit him and not anybody else ?” The answer that in such 
nu crush it was bound to hit somebody is not sufficient. If 
you can’t remember ever having consciously wished to kill 
that old man you must have wished it unconsciously .. . 
ufter all, it was not the mere symbolic flight of the spear 
but somebody's wish to kill, that has laid that poor old man 
so stiff. 

It seems a pity that the field from which Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl draws his examples is so isolated—he confines himself 


almost entirely to the reports of missionaries and explorers. | 


Ile hardly quotes at all, from other anthropologists : even 
Dr. W. R. If. Rivers (who, besides the very valuable actual 
research work he did on the Melanesians, supplies the even 
more valuable connecting link between the anthropologist 
and the modern psychologist) is only mentioned once. Besides 
this, Professor Léevy-Bruhl draws no comparison with what 
we know of the primitive state of nations since civilized : he 
never mentions IHlerodotus. Yet he could have strengthened, 
not weakened, insistence the inherent difference 
between the mind of the savage and the civilized man by 
tracing the survivals of savage methods of thought in our 
own—a task which modern psychology has rendered com- 
paratively easy. 

The book remains, however, a valuable and important 
contribution to its subject. 


his on 


Ricuarp IHucnes. 


THE TRAVELS OF FA-HSIEN.* 

Tue book of which this is a revised edition appeared nearly 
fifty years ago. For half a century it remained the best 
available translation of Fa-hsien, and it has now been super- 
seded not by the work of some younger scholar, but by the 
efforts of its still vigorous and enterprising author. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on having made of this new 
edition an clegant and delightful little book. Professor 
Giles has never been a philologian in the German sense of 
the word. AH his life he has persistently brought before the 
English reader only that which seemed to him to be of general 
human interest. There are many scholars who would turn 
Fa-hsien into a textbook of Buddhist history or a treatise 
upon Indian geography. To Professor Giles the pilgrim’s 
story is simply a human document. There are too few 
rather than too many human professors in the world, and 
we owe much to the humanity of Professor Giles. It must, 
however, be said that there are still a great many points in 
Fa-hsien’s text which require elucidation. The work requires 
a knowledge not only of Chinese, but also of Buddhism and 
Indian languages ; it is, I believe, being done by Dr. Friedrich 
Weller, a very learned professor of the other kind. 

Turning from Fa-hsien’s interpreters to his own text, it is 
worth noting that it is extremely short. It occupies only 
sixteen pages of print in the Chinese edition which lies before 
me; it is, in fact, about the length of an article in a modern 
quarterly. It is obvious that the writer of so small a pamphlet 
must, if he is to produce literature and not a mere schedule 
of names and numbers, use every device to avoid small 
conerete details. One feels that Fa-hsien might with advan- 
tage have relegated to a table at the end of his brochure 
information about the number of monasteries and clergy in 
the places he visited. The refrain is too long for the song. 
it is a relief for once (on p. 63) to come to * villages, all the 
inhabitants of which are pagans and know nothing of the 
Buddhist Faith, of Cramanas or Brahmans or any other of 








* The Travels of Fa-hsien (399-414 A.D.); or, Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms. 
Re-translated by H. A. Giles, M.A., Professor of Chinese in the University of Cam- 


bridge. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1923. (5s. net.) 











‘ ee 
the heterodox religions.” However, the exquisite retort 
made by some pilgrims to the teasing questions of these 
heathen shows once again that in the art of repartee Paganisn 
is no match for piety. , 
I have said that Professor Giles deals always in what ; 
. > S 
humanly touching and interesting. It is such passages a 
the following that have given him an affection for Fa-hsjen. 
“He had now been many years away from his own land of Han; 
the people he had had to deal with were all inhabitants of Strange 
countries ; the mountains, the streams, the plants and trees om 
which his eyes had lighted were not those of old days ; moreoye, 
those who had travelled with him were separated from hin’ 
some having remained behind in these countries, others having die 
Now, beholding only his own shadow, he was constantly saq 
heart ; and when suddenly, by the side of this jade image, he gay . 
merchant make offering of a white silk fan from China, his feeling, 
overcame him znd his eyes filled with tears.” « 
There is no other passage in the book so intimately persona 
as this. There is a good deal of Buddhist folk-lore, some of jt 
queer, some of it beautiful, and all of it very tangled ang 
Indian. But undoubtedly the chief value of the book js 
scientific rather than aesthetic, and for this reason I think it g 
pity that the translator has ** attempted to make the narratiy, 
appeal to the general reader by the omission of foot-notes 
which most people dislike, and of references to authorities 
which are usually altogether ignored.” 
confusion of thought ? Of course, readers are irritated when 


Is there not here son, 


| poetry or pure literature, perfectly intelligible in themselyes, 





| danger of Shahrazade, so constantly and so slightly recalled 





| the 


j able to cramp them into their theory ; 


are burdened by an unnecessary display of philological dj. 
cursiveness. But do they ever prefer that works of informa. 
tion (and this is surely one) should be inadequately supplied 
with commentary ? Notes on Herrick But 
it would be equaily tiresome if, say, Bradshaw were, like som 
of his continental colleagues, to omit all explanation of thy 
stars and daggers which decorate his text. To continue th 
metaphor, does ** Vaipulya Parinirvana Sutra ” (p. 65) meap 
Saturdays only, or Saturdays excepted?) And what of t! 
“Yen(?) sutra’? The first Professor 
Giles’s, but the doubt it implies will be echoed by even 
reader, 


are tiresome. 


Is 


question-mark 
ArtTuur WALEY. 


PLEASURE WITHOUT 
AFTERTHOUGHT.* 

Tue surly fellows who argue that the criterion of art is mon 
must find some difficulty in keeping the Arabian Nighis i 
anon. They are forced to include them or be laughed 
out of court, and doubtless, by a notable gymnastic, they ar 
but how can the 
appear so convincing or apposite as those who believe tli 
purpose of art to be enjoyment? Never so plainly wer 
stories told only to delight us. We know the usual subteriug 
of the moral-aesthetician—the good is that which most awakens 
the consciousness, gives the fully 
experience ; 2@ fantasy may, by its very distance from lif 
expand the bounds of consciousness : the least serious tal 
may thus turn out to be highly moral. But is not this an 
escape by substitution? Who said that the good was thi 
self-conscious, and who can tell how the bounds of conscious 
ness are enlarged ? Or if they save themselves by urging 
that the good is the beautiful—well, this is either an identity 
or a very disputable statement. In any case it would hav 
been more honest to declare from the beginning ** The criterion 
of art is beauty.””. Only in one wey can they show that 
the Arabian Nights will pass their test: they may assert, 
quite crudely and shamelessly, ‘* Reading these tales makes 
me feel kindly and charitable and anxious to do good.’ And 
although that is possibly true, we think it would be mor 
accurate to say ** They make me feel happy.” 

To please was certainly the one aim of those who fim 
told them, and to attain it they used a consummate techniqu 
of excitement and suspense. Even the framework, the 
oceasion, is of a singular excellence. For deep delight, 
course, there is no match to the framework of the Canter 
bury Tales ; but as mere plot, mere story-telling, the imminent 


most self-conscious 


to our minds, is a setting without equal. Shahrazade is mucli 
in the pattern of Mr. Bernard Shaw's women, civilized and 
astute, thoroughly capable of dealing with these babies and 








* The Thousand “Nights and One Night. Trar slated from the | neh of J. © 









Mardras, by William Powys Mathers, The Casanova Press, 4 Took’s Court, Londol 
EC. 4, 16 vols. £16 16s, 
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How | WON THE “DAILY MIRROR” ARTICLE COMPETITION. 


By KATHLEEN RICE. 


“* Daily Mail,” ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,” 


(Contributor fo : 
} Mercury, 66 





‘Pall Mall Gazelle,” 
Yorkshire Evening Post,” 


‘ Leeds 


* Daily Courier” 


(Liverpool), 
‘Great Thoughts,” ** Bookman,” el 


cic. 


In the confident exp — 2 that the following — written | Lesson. It is impossible to put real value into work that 
hy reqs, will interest tne very large number Of venders of ¢ | is done against time. ‘Ihe plan of the London School is 
eclator’’ who have some natural inclination for writing (either Ta , Ca . . ge er 
opt seer oF @5 @ hobby) the Directors of The I ondon School of | tO draw the best out of each Pupil, regardless of time or 
gs @ ( ’ pOsUrTs - vene : ; é ; ; ; 
Journalism have authoriz a its publication. trouble. All the Exercises and articles I had written during 
" 4s a@ straightforward statement of facts, it requires no comunent | my Course were publish ied, and my work slowly but surely 





rovond the offer to give sulevesie i inguivers every facility for investi- 
ion, Jt may be added, furthermore, that the ‘* Daily Minas 9 
ia 0 prize is an ANNUAL awar 1, open for competition only by students 


the London School of Journalism, and that those enrolling NOW 
i he entitled to co mipete fov the next award, also for the £25 cash 


prize for Short-Story Writing offered by the School. 

years ago I was turning the pages of 
monthly magazine when my eye was arrested by 

the words: ‘‘Iondon School of Journalism.” 

Being at that time an unsuccessful writer of articles, 
[read somewhat warily. However, I perused the whole 
advertisement and realized that the statements made by 
the School must be genuine. No Institution, associated 
with so many of the world’s most famous writers as the 
LSJ.is,could afford to publish anything but absolute facts. 

I read of young men and women who, after a Course 
with the School, were able to earn quite large sums of 
money, and I wondered if it were all too good to be true. 
Acertain amount of doubt still existed in my mind. At 
any rate, I was sufficiently interested to send for a Pros- 
pectus. This proved to be more interesting even than 
the advertisement which I had read previously. In the 
Prospectus I found concise details of the various Courses 
of Instruction that had been prepared for the Student of 
modern Journalism. The scope of the work seemed to 
be endless. 

But apart from all the immensely fascinating things 
that it seemed possible for the Student to do, I discovered 
that there was a unique Prize of Fifty Pounds offered by 
the Daily Mirror for the best and most suitable article 
written by a Student. Here, at this point, every vestige 
of doubt disappeared. ‘he mere fact that the London 


BOUT two 


School of Journalism enjoyed the confidence of the great, | 
mind than anything | 


popular Press weighed more in my 
else. The Daily Mirror Competition is the 
hall-mark of the School’s prestige and power. 

It was a curious coincidence that, at the time I received 
the School’s Prospectus, three fresh rejection slips were 
lying upon my table. It was nothing new for me to sit 
staring with a melancholy smile at a pile cf rejection 
But the mere thought of those other men and 
women who had, through the assistance of the London 
School of Journalism, succeeded in conquering failure, 
gave me fresh hope and renewed courage. 

I enrolled for a Course, and became a Student of the 
School. It is with a profound feeling of sincere gratitude 
that I look back to that really wonderful time. 


A Candid Confession, 

I started the Course, knowing nothing whatev 
Journalism. ‘This fact is very important, since 
people urge that Journalism cannot be taught. My ideas 
about wiiting for the newspapers were pathetic; my 
ignorance of Journalism was colossal! Let there be no 
mistake about this at all. I was an amateur, absolutely, 
with nothing to my credit except sufficient rejection 
sips to paper the drawing-room ! 

The School guided me in the most wonderful way. 
The steps were so easy that I hardly noticed my progress. 
The criticisms I received were so intensely individual and 
careful that never a fault was slipped nor a virtue left 
unpraised. My tutor was my friend; I felt his wish 
Was to help mie, as was mine to please him. 

Herein, I venture to suggest, lies the secret of the 
School's great success. Each Pupil’s work is of paramount 
import: ince and interest to the School; in consequence, 
the whole-hearted confidence and keen enthusiasm of each 
ies is assured. 

My Course was finished far too quickly for me, though 
let me say here that never once was I hurried through a 


veritable 


slips. 


CY 


so many 


about | 


favour of Editors. 
The “Daily Mirror” Prize. 


In due course the School sent me full particulars of the 


gained the 


Daily Mirror Competition, and I realized that I was 
expected to compete for that wonderful Fifty Pound 
Prize. How I worked at that article! ‘he first finished 
attempt was burnt! I was dissatisfied with it. All the 


School’s Lessons and Criticisms were read and re-read. 
I began to see more and more value in the expert advice 





I had received. I finished another attempt ; but, some- 
how, it did not satisfy me. 
It soon became quite evident that the School, while 


teaching me to write for the Press, had developed in me 
the invaluable habit of ruthless self-criticism. ‘Thus, 
after considerable revision and careful study of the Dai/y 
Mirror, I produced an article that I considered to be worth 
submitting. 

On the morning of January 4th, 1922, I opened the 
Daily Mirror and found that my name was at the head of 
the winning article. Since then, everything that I have 
written has been accepted, published and paid for. I 
have contributed articles and sketches to the Daily A/ail, 
Westminster Gazette, Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Courier 
(Liverpool), Yorkshire Evening Post, Leeds Mercury, 
Great Thoughts, Bookman, ete. 

By no means the least of my pleasure is the fact that, 
to-day, my Journalistic Cash Book shows a balance that 
runs into three figures. Yet I am only a beginner, and 
am working hard to achieve bigger things in the future. 
I am full of faith in my own power to forge ahead ; this, 
| in itself, is a miracle of sorts, since, before I became a 
Student of the Iondon School, I was too prone to belittle 
my own ability and chances of success. 

I have very great reason indeed to look upon the London 
School of Journalism as a tried and valued friend. Lacking 
the highly specialized training provided by the School, 
it is certain that I should still be staring blankly at an 
| ever-increasing assortment of heart-breaking rejectioi 
slips. 


RIck. 
Parlby.’’) 


KATHLEEN 
Anne 


(Signed) 


The Tondon School of Journalism was founded under the direct 
patronage of the late LORD NORTHCLIFIIY and personally 
conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBIERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCI 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSI) WRIT 
ING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when desirabl 
by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands 
of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable suce Its 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work fig 
the foremost publications ot the day. The School giv 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also 
students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an re can be based. 
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savages of men. The King stands much on his dignity : he 
pretends for three years that he delays the execution of 
Shahrazade only for one day more. After the first morning :— 

“The King departed to sit in judgment. When he saw the wazir 
approach, carrying under his arm the winding sheet destined for 
his daughter Shahrazade, whom he believed already dead, the King 
said nothing to him but continued to administer justice, raising 
some to office and debasing others, until the fall of the day.” 

But it takes him a thousand nights to realize that this girl, 
* unrivalled in the matters of beauty, charm, brilliance, per- 
fection, and delicate taste,” is indispensable to him, and he 
considers in the end that he pardons her of his own free will 
and graciousness. 

In the tales themselves there is little character-drawing, 
and little is needed. The grotesques are admirable, but 
they are plain caricature. Most laughable of all is the old 
garrulous barber, Al-Samit. 

“ Prince of Believers, Iam an old man called Al-Samit, because 
of the brevity of my speeches. Wisdom I have in plenty; but of 
my acute judgment, the weight of such discourse as I use, my 
execHlence in reason, my keen intelligence, and my habit of judicious 
silence I will say nothing; since these things speak for them- 
selves “-* Pig 
There is a portrait nearer to life in the child Ajib, and his 
puzzled and rather haughty fondness for the father he docs not 
recognize. But the freshness and brightness and_ intoxi- 
cation of the tales rests, for the main part, in the ideal per- 
fection and beauty of the scene and the characters. To 
identify ourselves with such beings is so preposterous that it 
ceases to be culpable. It may be that, in more realistic 
novels, to feel, of hero and heroine, ** There, but for the mis- 
management of fate, go I” wiil lead to hypocrisy and conceit 
and a hundred sins. But to see oneself for the time as the 


most beautiful, witty, and learned person in the whole world | 


| “Sure it was Saturn gave that hair, 
} 


etymological paraphrase than a translation. The simplest ay 

most vigorous translation into a European language 2 
that of Dr. J. C. Mardrus ; France was well served in hi 

At last Mr. E. Powys Mathers has published a trandlatie 
of Dr. Mardrus’s version, and we have an Unexpurgated 
English text that will probably be for many years the bat 
Our quotations have all been drawn from the first six volumes 
of Mr. Mather’s translation, the only volumes that are - 
issued of the sixteen in preparation. It will be seen how 
deftly and vividly his translation goes. Among the most 
difficult problems for a translator are the poems in Which 
the original is so lavish ; but Mr. Mathers is an experienced 
translator of verse and a poet in his own right, and it is 
cheering to see that most of Sis versions are entirely free 
from strain. One, in particular, has a surprising virtue of 
compression :— 





“Three things alone 
Prevent her black eyes saying yes : 
Fear of the unknown and horror of the known 
And her own loveliness.” 


We give another passage more typical of his usual gait 
| in verse :— 


A black star falling in the air ; 
Those roses were a gift from Mars 
The Archer of the seven stars 
Gave all his arrows to that eve ; 
While great sagacious Mercury 
Did sweet intelligence impart, 
Queen Venus forged his golden heart 


’ 





is too far from cold fact to be anything but a delightful | 


and encouraging relief. 

There are no profound moral truths or tedious sermons 
to improve us while we read, and in this the Arabian Nights 
differs curiously from almost all folk stories or early literature. 
In most a definite connexion may be traced between religion 
and art; but the Arabicn Nights, though in setting and 
profession Mohammedan, is tolerant of Christians and Jews, 
und, to speak the truth, is often decidedly irreligious. Biblical 
worthies are brought into disreputable circumstances, and 
the rigorous Mohammedan prohibition of wine seems not 
even to heard of. There are here there 
apophthegms and moral parables, but all are of a conventional 
ethic and would win an casy and complacent approval from 
their hearers. It was no part of the story-teller’s intention 
to break his narrative with disturbing or provoking thougits. 
One anecdote will certainly seem provocative and serious :-— 


have been and 


‘A disinterested action is the most beautiful thing in the world. 
There were two brothers in Israel; one asked the other: ‘What | 
is the most terrible thing that vou have ever done ?’ His brother | 

uswered ; *‘ One day as 1 was passing a poultry run, T seized a fowl, 
wrung its neck, and threw it back again. That ts the most terrible 
thing that I have ever done. And you?’ The first replied: ‘1 
mee prayed to God for something.’ ” 

It should be remembered, however, that this sentiment is a | 
commonplace in the East, and logically follows upon a fatalistic 
religion and habit of mind. An epigram follows upon the 
next page which is typically Arabic, yet suggests an almost 
verbal parallel with Osear Wilde: ‘To look upon the face | 
f one who has been afflicted with ugliness is a supreme | 
crime against the spirit.” 

In the more adventurous stories the wit is incidental and 
conversational; no one stays to manufacture a jest. And 
it is in the prolific invention of incident, the absence of irre- 
levance, the speed, vitality and magnificence of the descrip- 
tions, that the lasting influence and interest of the Arabian 
Nights consist. In no mythology are there more quickly 
appealing or continuously exciting tales than those of Sinbad 
und Aladdin. The who would confine them to the 
nursery deserves to have a moralistic view of literature. 

There has unfortunately in the past been no standard 
English translation. For most purposes a complete edition 


man 


was unnecessary; indeed, for general reading a complete 
edition was undesirable. But it is well to have the whole 
of any classic available somewhere for those who need it 
for scholarship or study. Lane was incomplete ; he was a 
little heavy in style and his notes were too informative ; 
but he was well enough for most peopie. Burton was 
tvinplete and unashamed, but his edition was more an 


! dislikes and wouid destroy, carries with him an 


And . and But here the sage’s art 
Stopped short; and his old wits went wild 
When the new star drew near and smiled.” 

The edition is printed on a very good rag paper, and t! 
type is clear and beautiful. Unfortunately, in the volume 
before us,the printing itself is not entirely faultless ; otherwis 
it would have been the most pleasantly produced cdition a 
well as the most admirably translated, 


AN ITALIAN CRITIC? 
[uis is that Signor Papini whose Life of Christ attracted 
a good deal of attention a short time age. This n 
a collection of twenty-four essays selected from variou 
looks very imposing at first sight ; great names mect the eve 
Dante, Leonardo, Berkeley, Hegel, Hamlet, Don Quixote 


r 


V VOlime 


s books 


Kwang-tze, Calderon, and so on; religion, philosophy 
literature and art, atl are represented, and the culture of th 
ages is overhauled, examined and reported; we begin t 
fear an intellectual Day of Judgment, and are relieved t 


discover that we are faced with nothing more than a volum 


of essays by a lively Italian journalist. Signor Papini remind 


us of Mr. Mencken; he has the same desire to astonish 
he would stun us into admiration; if he cannot always b 
acute, he will at least be impudent and rude. Ife is both 


acute and rude in his examination of Maeterlinck, whom le 
calls, not unjustly :— 


“ 


“A parlour occultist, a moralist for old ladies, a 
philosopher, a friar without faith, a scientist without clearness 
a poet without imagination, a for idle 


fukir of facile marvels.” 


syrups 


casuist consciences, 4 


Much of this is true, but how much more effective it would be 
if it were more quictly expressed. But the author, when he 
rather 


ixe 
than a rapier, so that often after much dreadful hacking and 
wounding he has still omitted to deliver a coup de gréce 
Many of the essays collected here are of no consequence what- 
ever, merely reviews giving an Italian audience the mall 
facts about a foreign author's life and work. Of the 
on English writers, the one on Berkeley more or less ¢ 
biographical account hung upon the peg of «a little theory 
the Spencer essay seeks to prove that though Spencer was ¢ 
determined enemy of Government 1, he 
should not called an individualist. 

speech is concerned, this bright theory is entirely useles 
sin.ply because any determined opponent of Government 
control is known as an individuatist, and there the matte! 


essays 





is 


contro 
English [ 


| 


action and 


be So far as 


ends. 





is a mass of fa 


the Whitman 
chosen quotations, and shows the writer for once in a 2 


of his opinions ; irly 


* Four and Twenty Minds, Vy Giovanni Papini, i 
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of thoroughly uncritical enthusiasm ; and the essay on Swift 
is on familiar lines and makes the common mistake of over- 
emphasizing the pessimism in Gulliver. There remains only 
the attack upon Shakespeare and Hamlet, in which Signor 
apini is undoubtedly at his worst. He opens with a 
misstatement of fact, for he declares that Shakespeare was 
forgotten for a century, until Rowe published his edition. 
Unfortunately for this legend (it has grown into a legend now), 
it happens that the three greatest names in English literature 
during the period in question were Ben Jonson, Milton and 
Dryden, and cach of those names was aflixed to a memorable 
panegyric of Shakespeare. This a bad beginning, but 
there is worse to follow, for this is only a mistake in a fact, 
but what follows is simply critical stupidity. We are told 
that the modern world is ** growing away ” from Shakespeare, 
who has, it appears, begun “to date.” Even his lyrics 
apparently will not do because they are too “ ornate, Par- 
nassian.”” (Perhaps the writer would prefer “ the native 
wood notes wild” of Milton or Tennyson.) We want things 
in their essence, and Shakespeare, wrapped in externalities, 
will not do. (It is worth remarking that in our critic’s enthu- 
siastic essay on the Chinese philosopher, Kwang-tze, he 
particularly admires a long-winded passage on death, the 
gist of which can be discovered, perfectly said, in a few 
lines of Hamlet.) Then follows an adverse criticism of 
Hamlet, so crude in its reading of the play that one might 
think that the critic had determined his attitude first and 
then skimmed through the play afterwards. In conclusion, 
it is only fair to say that there are many acute, and even 
wise, remarks in these essays. Here is one from the paper 
on Dante :— 


is 


“For a great book is only an initial molif, a starting-point from 
weich later generations proceed to develop all the possible themes 
of a perennial sympathy. Every man who reads a great work, 
even though he be poor in spirit, adds to it some meaning, some 
pause, some intonation of his own; something of what he feels 
enters into it and is borne on to those who are to read thereafter.” 


This is well said, but we wish Signor Papini had turned to 
this paragraph of his and read it again before he began to 
put Sleskespeare into his place, for the latter, in the vicissi- 
tudes of his reputation, has had a habit of putting eritics in 
their places, and we are not sure that our author docs not 
really deserve a better place than that in which his Shake- 


speare essay puts him. J. B. Priestiry 


ALEXANDER HERZEN. 
PrRSONAL memoirs, like vers libres, are intolerable unless 
they are well done. We have suffered as much from the 
scrappy memoranda of loquacious ladies and garrulous old 
gentlemen as from the synoptic notes of the poems their 
juniors would write had they but time. The memoir is a 
form which by its very formlessness, if one may put it so, 
vttracts the incompetent and incontinent amateur. The 
argument cuts both ways; for, whereas any moderately 
tulented person can write a passable sonnet, it takes some- 
thing like genius to produce a piece of valuable free verse ; 
and only a potential novelist possessing a rich store of 
memories can hope to write acceptable memoirs. The book 
under notice is more than acceptable ; it is distinguished, both 
in substance and style. It possesses considerable historical 
interest, and it abounds in tales well told and portraits deftly 
executed, Its author wrote several novels, and had they 
possessed half the vividness of these choses vues, they would, 
one imagines, have been accorded no mean place in Russian 
literature. The memoirs are not, indeed, faultless. They 
are sometimes a little too discursive fer the comfort of the 
reader, the chronology of events being not always as clear 
as it might be ; but this is a biemish one finds it easy to forgive, 
in gratitude for the delights of a clear, unmannered style, 
picturesque characterization, and a wit so unobtrusive that 
it might casily be missed by a hurried reader. To those who 
are not compatriots or contemporaries of Ilerzen’s, the 
Memoirs, says their translator, “are certainly the most 
interesting part of his production. They paint for us an 
astonishing picture of Russian life under the grim rule of 


Parts I and Hl. Translated from the Russian 


* Memoirs of Alexander Herzen. 
ln London: Oxford University Press, 
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—— 
Nicholas, the life of a rich man in Moscow, and the life of 


the exile near the Ural Mountains ; and they are crowded 
with figures and incidents which would be incredible, ig One 
were not convinced of the narrator’s veracity.” If accuracy 
may be taken for granted, the translator has done his work 
admirably. 

Alexander Herzen was born in Moscow, in 1812, six months 
before Napoleon reached the gates of that city with all that 
was left of his Grande Armée. He was the elder son of a 
Russian noble, Ivan Yakovlev, and Luise Haag, a German 
girl from Stuttgart. He was illegitimate, his parents haying 
eloped and married each other according to the rites of the 
Lutheran Church, which had no legal validity in Russia. 
and the name, Herzen, by which he is now known, was 
invented for him. He was brought up in luxury, an aristo. 


| crat by blood and tradition, with hordes of menials to ministe 
ed 











to his self-importance ; but he very carly became infec} 

with the liberalism that animated the most gencrous spiri{; 
of his day, and, as a necessary consequence, he 
years of his later life under police supervision and in exile, 


spent many 


| After nine months in a Moscow prison, followed by twely 


years under supervision, he was permitted to leave Russia 
with his wife and children and widowed mother. Thy 
remaining twenty-three years of his life he spent partly jp 
France, in Italy, and in Switzerland, but mostly in thy 





suburbs of London. His father’s death had Ilcft him 
wealthy man. Jane Carlyle, in one of her letters, remarks 
that among all the Russian exiles in England he aloy 


possessed money. 

The present volume, which is to be followed by another 
deals with his carly life. We are shown full-length portraits, 
drawn mercilessly but without anger, of his father, his uneles 
his German tutor, and some of ihe servants. Between his 
parents existed scant sympathy. lis mother, 
ingly kind-hearted woman, but no! 
utterly crushed by her husband. Yakovlev 
and a self-centred man, unsparing in reproof; his 
easy-going and good-natured. Without open warfare tly 
household was divided into two camps, of which the master 
a host in himself, constituted one. Young Alexander cleaved 
to his mother, but of intimate home-life he appears to have 


** an exceed 


strong willed,” w; 


was a pretis 


wile was 


known but little after his tenth year. In one of his uncle 
he was fortunate, if the possession of a sensational relatiy 
can be accounted good fertune. “He collected a larg 


library and a whole harem of country girls,” writes Herz 
of this uncle, “ and kept both these departments under loc 
and key.” This passage, which recalls Gibbon’s remar! 
about one of his dissipated Roman Emperors, becomes mor 
than a little piquant when we remember that the author i 
writing of the carly nineteenth century. 


Herzen’s narrative is interrupted, but in no degree marred 
by digressions and disquisitions. 
chapter, full of wise discourse and moving anecdotes, is 
largely devoted to the subject of domestic servanis. Lik 


most rich children, out of touch with their parents, he himsel 


One particularily interesting 


sought and found congenial friendships in the servants 
hall and the maids’ room; and, writing in his maturity 


he defends those comrades of his childhood with much: sens 
and spirit. ‘“ Children resent the indulgent superiorit; 

grown-up people ; they are clever enough to understand that 
servants treat them with more respect and take them serious| 


|. .« « Servants have a very strong attachment to children 


it is a mutual alliance, wit! 
Speaking more 


and this is not servility at all 
weakness and simplicity on both sides.” 
generally, he avows that 

‘the difference between the class of nobles and the class of servant: 
is not great. I hate, especially since the calamity ef the yea 
1848, democrats who flatter the mob, but I hate still more aristocrat 
who slander the people. By representing those who serve them as 


profligate animals, slave-owners throw dust in the eyes of others and 
stifle the protests of their own consciences. In few cases are we 
better than the common people . . . our desires are not so coarse of 


so obvious, owing to the easiness of satisfying them and the habitual 
absence of self-restraint ; we are merely richer, better fed, and 
therefore more diflicult to please.” 


This, from a born aristocrat, cannot have been palatable 
doctrine to the oligarchs of nineteenth-century Russia. 
Small wonder they exiled the fellow. 

GERALD BULLETT. 
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The story of 


rited racial ) 





hatred, was dc 
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moving, as simple 





an whose love fought with her | 
world’s bitterness 





as 
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Warwick aan ae 
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Though M h 








*s child, he was the child of 


I gh Jordan Mare was no man 

fortune: and he touched not tragedy until he found himself in | 

love with two women at « nd married the lesser of them 
ar ] Douce 1 order to save her. 7/6 net 
Joan Conquest | 
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GOGOL. 


Gocot was one of the greatest Russian writers whose works 
had a dominant influence upon the development of Russian 
fiction and comedy. Some of the characters created by 
Russian novelists and playwrights have long since passed 
from the narrow realm of the book into the wide domain of 
life—they have become familiar figures in the same sense as 
the personages of Shakespeare’s plays or Dickens’ novels: 
Pushkin’s Tatiana, Griboyedov’s Famussoy and Chatski, 
the soldier Platon Karataeyv of Tolstoi, Turgenev’s Bazarov, 
Dostoievsky’s Karamazovs and many others. No other 
Russian writer has created as many types that have become, 
as it were, words in the Russian language, as Gogol. Such 
words as Tehritchikov, Khlestakov, Manilov, Akaky Akakievitch 
evoke in the mind of every Russian a definite idea. 

Gogol was the father of the naturalist school in Russia. 
As a realist, he drew a vivid picture of the social milieu. 
The life described by Gogol had completely altered long 
before the revolution. The serfdom that had_ inspired 
Tehitchikov with the idea of trading in dead souls had dis- 
ippeared. The corrupt and prejudiced judiciary that gave 
rise to such types as the judge in * The Government Inspector” 
had been replaced by the trial by jury. Yet in spite of the 
change Gogol’s types are immortal, because he was a great 
psychologist who made a deep study of the hearts and minds 
of the average, humble people. ‘“‘ There is poetry in every- 
day life, in the average *—this saying of Gogol is reminiscent 
of another immortal poet who sang the song of himself. Gogol 
was one of those great writers whom it is very difficult to place 
on separate shelves with definite labels attached to them. 
He was a realist and, at the same time, one of the most lyrical 
writers whose brilliant, rich and picturesque prose sounds 
sometimes like poetry. For a long time he was described as 
the father of the Russian realistic novel, and yet he has 
written many fantastic stories inspired by Germanic romanti- 
cism. In such stories as “ Vii,’ ** The Dreadful Vengeance,” 
“The Nose,” everyday life is mingled with the element of | 
the unreal. The lyrism, the mixture of reality and fantasy, 
and the humour which was one of the distinguishing traits of 
Gogol’s creative genius are reminiscent of Charles Dickens. 
But Gogol’s first work was written in 1830. In 1836, the year 
of the appearance of Mr. Pickwick, Gogol had already written 
all his best works, including ** The Government Inspector.” 
The first Russian translations of Dickens’ works appeared 
in 1847. Gogol did not know any foreign language. If 
any foreign literature may be supposed to have influenced 





the writer of “ The Nose ” or “ The Portrait ”—included in 
Mrs. Garnett’s latest volume of translations—the only name 
we can quote is Hoffmann, who was widely read and admired 
in the Russian society of the second and third decades of 
the nineteenth century. 

In his essay “On the Principles of Translation’ Lord 
Wodchouse mentions several definite qualifications required 
(1) That the translation should give a 
transcript of the ideas of the original work. (2) 
That the style and manner of writing should be of the same 
(3) That the translation 
should have all the ease of original composition. 

It ie extremely dillicult to translate Gogol’s works. His 
brilliant poctical style, full of picturesque words and expres- 
sions derived from the tongue of Southern Russia, does not 
lend itself to the fulfilment of Lord Wodehouse’s third 
qualification. The translator who is not endowed with the 
genius of a Jukovski or a Turgeney—the authors of superb 


from translators : 


complete 


ctharacter with that of the origmal. 


Russian translations of Schiller and Flaubert respectively 

must needs either alter a picturesque passage, or give a word- 
omit it. Mrs. Garnett’s work 
gol speaks ironically of the “ Russian 
who seil figures of plaster on the Nevski Prospect. 


for-word version, or bears 
witness to this. Cx 


foreigners ~ 


Iie refers to Russian artisans. Mrs. Garnett translates : | 
* Foreigners Jiving in Russia.” She translates the word 
* Budoichnik,” * sentry,” whereas it refers to the policeman 
of that period. In “ The Madman’s Diary” Popristchin 
writes that he went to see people sliding down the ice | 
mounds which were the usual appurtenance of skating | 


yrounds in Russia. Mrs. Garnett translates: “I went for a 
walk down the hills.” Gogol says that the warrior spent 


* The Overcoat, ar 


cu Other Stevies 
Cunstance Garnett, 


By Nicolay Gogol. From the Russian by 
Jaudyu : 7 


Chatto aud Wiadus. (7s. Cd. net.) 


ae 
Mrs. Garnett translates: « 


his gold like a Cossack. . 
These examples could be multiplieg 
’ 


debauchery a Cossack.” 
but space is short. 
Mrs. Garnett has been described by Mr. G. B. Shaw as the 
“never sufficiently to be thanked.” With this description 
we heartily agree. The translator's work in acquainting the 
British public with the classical works of Russian literatyp 
is indeed immense. The defects of the latest contributien 
of the distinguished translator are the more excusable becatise 
it is quite impossible to give a perfect rendering of Gogol’s 
picturesque prose without a thorough knowledge of the 
Russian language as well as of the language of the Ukraine 
and without an exceptional gift for prose-writing. : 


C. Napoxotr, 


BEHIND THE LINE.* 

Mrs. Wuiarron’s new novel, which is dated “ Paris, 19)9— 
Saint Brice-sous-Forét, 1922,” presents a vivid picture of a 
section of American and French society in Paris during t)y 
War. That, at least, is the background to the story. Ty, 
story itself is a lament for the men killed in the War. John 
Campton, the famous American portrait-painter, lives jy 
Paris. His son George, a youth in the early twenties and th 
apple of his father’s eye, is on the point of arriving in Paris 
and the two are going off south together on a long, delightfyl 
holiday. At last, Campton feels, he will get the son whop 
he so much adores to himself. Hitherto, he has shared hin 
with Mrs. Brant, the boy’s mother, and her wealthy husband, 
for Campton’s wife had divorced him and married a banker 
Campton, till his sudden and recent accession to fame, ha 
been poor; the Brants are rich and generously disposed 
towards the boy George. This has been a continual sour 
of jealousy to Campton ; but, now that he is rapidly making 
money, it will obviously be possible for him to provid 
handsomely for his son. George arrives in Paris, but just 
when they were to set off on their holiday, war breaks out 
George was born in France and is, therefore, liable for service 
but Campton is determined to pull strings to get him released 
What, after all, have Americans to do with a European 
quarrel ? But George’s young French friends are all called 
up and George himself joins his regiment. In the emergen 

Campton co-operates with the Brants to get George a st: 

appointment. The appointment is obtained, but they ha 

reckoned without George himself. Without letting hs 





| parents know, he gets himself transferred to an infantr 


battalion. Mrs. Wharton shows very convincingly tl 
gradual development of Campton’s attitude towards the Wa 
We him slowly becoming secretly-—so 
he hardly admits it to himself—ashamed of the fact that | 
boy has a safe job. Then comes the news that Georg 
wounded, and Campton, despite his terrible anxicty 
pain at the fact that George did not confide in him, 
proud of the boy and almost relieved. And throughout t 
novel we George, direct, simple, heroic, following 
course which he instinctively knows to be right ; Campto 
tortured by his selfish love for his son, gradually transcendin 
his selfishness and rising to George’s level; and Mrs. Bra 


see secretly tl 


and } 
and I 


see 


the mother, selfish, scheming and uncomprehending in 
attempts to save Gcorge at all costs. The rest of the sto 
told. George, recovered from his wound, retum 
to the front, is wounded again and dies. 

The character of George is exquisitely presented by M 
Wharton. He is the embodiment of youth, gaicty, gentlenes 
and true heroism; a charming and lovable creature, show 
to us always through the eyes of his father. 


is soon 


Campton, i 
vivid and convincing, a subtle study of the artistic temper 
ment in its strength and weaknesses; and 

other characters receive the precise amount of defin 
which their position in the picture demands. The 1 

in fact, is a fine one, in some ways the finest of a very fim 
writer. The profound, wit! 
the smallest taint of sentimentality or mock heroics : 
characters and the scene are fully 


each of th 


emotion is genuine and 


and vividly presented 
with an case and certainty of touch that few living novclists 
can command. The book is, in fact, a deeply affecting one, 
almost, indeed, too painful for those who have not yet for 
gotten the War; and for those who have, we can imagine 
no more salutary reminder. 





© A Son at the Front, By Edith Wharton, London: Macmillan, 
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Wanderings in Arabia 
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authorised edition of Arabia Deserta, abri 
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By HERBERT G. PONTING. Cheap Edition, 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This is a truly wonderful picture-book, and all who can buy 
beg, or borrow it will sajeiee in its possession, permanent of 
temporary.”—The Time 


The Story of My Heart 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 36 ori 
wood engravings by — White. 
quarter bound. 10s. 6d. net. 
There is also an edition de luxe limited to 225 igned 
copies on pure rag paper, ef which 200 are for sale 
throughout the world. Crown 4to. 30s. net. 


Odes by John Keats 
With 16 wood engravings by VIVIEN GRIBBLE, 
Demy &vo, boards. 2s. 6d. net. 
There is also an edition de luxe of 170 stg ies 
on hand-made paper, of which 150 are for sale through- 
out the world. Crown 4to, half.t bound. 10s. 6d 


Sonnets and Verse 


ginal 
I Cap 4to, 


By H. BELLOC. Ordinary Edition. Large Demy 
Svo. Cloth. 10s. net. (Ready t, 25.) 
Also a Fine Edition, printed on Hand-made paper, 
Royal 8vo, limited to 520 copies, of which 250 only are 


available for sale in Great Britain and Colonies. 25s. 
net. 
This work includes many new and unpublished | 


A History of Art 


VOL. Ill.: ITALIAN ART IN THE 
AGES 

By Dr. GIULIO CAROTTI. With 369 Illus- 
trations. Cloth. &s. net. : 

The two first volumes of this series deal with A: 
Art, Early Christian Art, and the Romanesque and 
Gothic North of the Alps. This new volume deals wit 
art in Upper Italy and with Provincial Italian Art im 
the Middle Ages. 


Londinium: 
By W. R. 


MIDDLE 


Architecture 
LETHABY, author of “ West: 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen,” ete. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
This volume is an attempt to portray a 
as at present can be obtained of the 
London. 


The Letters of the Czarina to the 
Czar—1914-1916. 
With an Introduction by Professor Sir BER NARD 
(Ready O t. 


PARES. Cloth. 18s. net 
The very remarkable letters contained in th 1S VE 
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are historical documents of the first importance: 
more than that, they are the warmest and most intin 
expressions of a wite’s love and gratitude that | 
ever been printed. 
Love and Unlove 
By HAROLD CHILD. Cheap Edition, ( 
3s. 6d. net. 
“ Articles on the still boycatted subject of love 
with distinction of phrasing and thought.’ und Limes. 


God’s Country. 
By JAMES OLIVER 


The Trail to Happiness. 
CURWOOD. Cheap Edit 


Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A book which is radiant wiih the love of nature.”—Sheff 
Independent. 
More Peers? 
Verses by HILAIRE BELLOC Pictures 
B. T. B. 2s. 6d. net. (Second impression.) 


This wittiest of political skits in verse 1 as amu 
and topical to-day in its new edition as 
first publication before the war. 
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BOOKS. 


pmallltiacans 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

[ar number of books received this week is about one hundred 
and forty. Used as architectural material they would form a 
lid and roomy kennel for a St. Bernard dog. Many of them, 
applied to this purpose, would be performing their most 
yseful function, for the number of those whose intellectual or 
imaginative value exceeds their value as blocks of more or less 
durable material is, this week, smaller than usual. But there 
- several volumes which it would be a grave error to devote 
to this object. Among them are Vol. III. of The Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy (Cambridge University Press), 
edited by Sir A. W. Ward and Mr. G. P. Gooch, which deals 
with the period 1866 to 1919, and Mr. J. A. R. Marriott's 
Feonomics and Ethics (Methuen), which, to those interested in 
the subject, will need no recommendation. A book which 
equires a topical interest for the paradoxical reason that its 
writer is very particularly off the scene at present is Memories 
(My Life, by Signor Giolitti, ex-Premier of Italy (Chapman 
wd Dedd). The translation has been carried out by Mr. 
Edward Storer who had a hand in the English version of Signor 
Nitti’s recent book. 

The fifth volume of The International Psycho-Analytical 
Livary is Dr. Ernest Jones’s Essays in Applied Psycho- 
tnalysis (Allen and Unwin). 
{the new psychology in this country and is a considerable 

ority. The chapter-headings of his new book promise 
rading of exceptional interest. 
Psycho-Analytie Study of Hamlet,” ‘* The Symbolic Signi- 
ficance of Salt in Folklore and Superstition,” ‘* The Influence 
ff Andrea del Sarto’s Wife on his Art,’? and “ The Case of 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland.” 

\mong reprints there are three important items—the works 

the late 
lucing in a pleasant seven-and-sixpenny edition; The Collected 
ind Papers of George Saintsbury in three volumes 
Dnt), which will please all who rejoice in the richly-stored 
nd and the unpardonable and delightful style of their 
linent author; and, thirdly, a new edition published by 
lessrs. Edward Arnold of Surtees’s Analysis of the Hunting 


Field : being a Series of Sketches of the Principal Characters 
that Compose One. The whole forming a slight Seuvenir of the 
son, 1845-6. The book includes the coloured plates from 


\xen’s original prints and comprises, altogether, one of those 

i iightful works which by lapse of time have accidentally, as 
vere, become historically important for the reason that they 

preserve, as Ollicial history never does, a vivid impression of a 

small, intimate, and strongly individual section of the society 
fa certain period. 

stronger thar usual this week. A volume of 


translations from the Chinese by Mr. Arthur Waley is always 


Poetry is 


itreat, and The Temple and other Poems (Allen and Unwin) 
pears, to a cursory glance, at least as full of beautiful work 

Mr. Waley’s other volumes. Mr. W. H.. Davies’s Tramp’s 
era, True Travellers, bas just appeared. The book is 
Lcorated by Mr. William Nicholson and published by Mr. 
Jmathan Cape. The opera contains many exquisite lyries 
ind the dialogue is full of character and rich humour. A 


ittle book of Poems by Camilla Doyle (Blackwood) is worthy 
notice. 

Professor William Rothenstein has collected a second series 
if Txeenty-four Portraits (Chatto and Windus). Needless to 
say they are fine drawings, but in certain cases (to specify 
invidious) the artist has dealt more kindly than 


would be 


accurately with his subject. Tue Lirerary Eprror. 


A BRITISH COMPOSER." 


\r a very opportune moment Mr. John Lane publishes a 
hort biographical study of Mr. Frederick Delius. Delius’s 

described in detail, and a very varied story it 
nak ping gaily from wool-buying in Bergen to alligator 
unting in Florida (including a close shave with a rattle- 
Ss ‘six feet in leneth ’’), and describing en route some of 


positions Delius filled, such as organist in a Jewish 


ie (althouvh he is no Jew) or “ professor”? of violin, 


- » Li eu; Johu Lane, 


(te, met, 


| that the orchestra were merely tuning up. 


piano, harmony and all the other mysteries of music in the 
town of Danville, Virginia. Indeed, this biography almost 
rivals in its diversity the adventurous life of William Wallace, 
the composer of Maritana. Delius’s parents were persistent 
in their objections to his musical ambitions, but eventually 
he was able to settle down to study and composition, first in 
Germany under Reinecke and Hans Sitt, and then in Paris, 


where Strindberg and Gauguin were among his friends. Of 
them Mr. Heseltine has some excellent stories to tell. The 
book contains careful descriptions of Delius’s works, including 
the operas that are unknown in England, and it is only in a 
general estimate of Delius’s achievement that Mr. Heseltine 
plainly allows his enthusiasm to take the reins. And who shall 
say he is mistaken ? 


But although the book comes at the right moment when 
Delius’s music to Hassan will be heard by many thousands 
of people at His Majesty's Theatre, the circumstances attending 
the performance of the IZassan music border on tragedy. We 
have all heard of the old gentleman who went to hear Tristan 
and Isolde in the ’eighties and chatted amiably to his wife 
during the performance of the Prelude under the impression 
His mistake was 


, pardonable, but what are we to think of the audiences who 


Dr. Jones is one of the pioneers | 
| be made for first nights. 


Among them are :—‘ A | 
| the fall of the curtain, for the theatre was empty! 


Lord Morley, which Messrs. Macmillan are pro- | 


chatter and sip ices, with an accompanying tattoo of spoons 
on plates during the interludes in Hassan, who ignore the 
Prelude and leave the theatre during the opening bars of the 
finale ?. The newspapers have already complained that most 
of the musie was inaudible, but certain allowances have to 
On the third night I did not hear 
a dozen consecutive bars of any of the interludes, although, 
fortunately, I had no difficulty in hearing the music that follows 
The 
behaviour of the audiences has not improved, I hear. Had 
the Hassan music been the pale manufactured stuff that most 


| producers favour, presumably because music in the theatre 


is merely “incidental,” I should have chuckled the 
astuteness of the audience ; but whoever thought of giving 
the work to Mr. Delius was inspired, and the music shows it. 
Here plainly is occasion for forceful methods. Mr. Basil 
Dean might well adopt Mr. Percy Scholes’s suggestion, and, 
before the Prelude begis, exhibit a large placard bearing the 
words spoken by Flec4vr’s Caliph: ‘* The Divan is opened ; 
let all mouths close but mine.”’ 

Purcell, although he had a genius for the theatre, often 
wrote the kind of incidental In Dioclesian, 
for instance, his interludes and dances in their very excellence 
overwhelm the play. The dull, awkward that 
Betterton filched from Beaumont and Fletcher stand exposed 
in the strong, white light of Purcell’s inspiration. One of the 


over 


wrong music. 


dummies 


essential qualities of incidental music is that it should be 
dramatically sympathetic. The music must be subservient 
to the play, and this imposes a severe limitation on the 





PERFORMANCE IS PROOF. 


Schneider Cup won on Shell. 
Grand Prix won on Shell Spirit and Motor 
Oils. 
Aerial Derby won on Sheil Spirit and 
| Motor Oils. 
Boulogne Grand Prix won on Shell Spirit 
and Motor Oils. 
King’s Cup (Circuit of Britain Air Race) 
won on Shell. 
Shell Flew to Australia. 
Shell Flew Across the Atlantic. 
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composer. He can let off no fireworks at the playwright’s funeral. 
His music must work on the audience sub-consciously and not 
hold everyone present by the ear. His preludes must be a care- 
ful preparation for the subsequent scenes, not an anticipation 
of them, and his accompaniments at chosen moments to the 
spoken word must heighten the atmosphere, but not dominate 
it. In these last few sentences I have described the music 
to Hassan; whether the play needed this careful “ dressing 
is another matter. 

For many reasons Frederick Delius is the last composer 
one would have thought of to write music to an Eastern 
play, and it is precisely in his few attempts to write in the 
approved Oriental fashion that he touches the common- 
place. This is noticeable in the ballet music in Act IL., 
although the final climax of dance and sound is magnificent. 
From the dramatie point of view the play needed a ballet 
at that point, and for the same reason the preceding climax 
in the action gains from the music Delius has written. It 
has its apotheosis in sound. The march of protracted death 
in which the composer might imaginably have failed to 
attain the raw horror of the situation is one of the best 
numbers. Delius has stepped right out of his accustomed 
style and written with bitter austerity. His cold, snarling 
theme and the pounding bass that accompanics it are more 
in the idiom of Holst. 

It is strange that Delius is still so little appreciated in 
England. He has been ignored here for at least twenty years, 
and misunderstood for ten more. Yet in Germany long 
before the War he was spoken of as a master. When Sir 
Thomas Beecham, his one faithful champion, produced and 
conducted A Village Romeo and Juliet in 1920, tlie work aroused 
little general interest. Indeed, many of the critics, obsessed, 
apparently, with the clap-trap of Mascagni, condemned the 





opera as undramatic. One of the few understanding criticisms | 


written at the time is to be found in Mr. W. J. Turncr’s 
Music and Life. 

For most people the barrier to appreciating Delius is the 
remoteness of his idiom from the styics of yesterday and to- 
day. His art, as Mr. Heseltine’s biography shows, developed 
in seclusion, and since few of his earlier works are published, 





his music seems like a clean break with all other music that | 


we know. Although Delius’s harmonic texture has its roots 
spread widely among the music of the past, it is not easy to 
perceive the separate strands. The chilly sweetness that he 
has taken from Grieg, and the chromaticism of Wagner have 
been transmuted into a far more flexible and personal medium. 
Again, Delius’s music is so homogencous in texture that 
harmony and melody seem to have been conceived en bloc. In 
his choral writing he treats the voices almost as extra instru- 
ments, and not antiphonally in the accepted manner. Choir 
and orchestra are thus welded into a whole that becomes 
unintelligible when dissected. Once the listener becomes 
familiar with Delius’s peculiar style, he will meet no further 
technical barriers. For one thing Delius makes no attempt 
to be “modern” in the deliberate sensation-secking way 
that Strauss has, for instance. The “ audacities ” of Delius 
must be coupled with the “ audacities” of Bach, in that 
they are instinctive rather than calculated. To what height 
this instinct has led Delius may be found in Sea Drift, in A 
Village Romeo and Juliet, and especially in the later orchestral 
works. Ceci Hann. 


A VICTORIAN AMBASSADRESS.* 


Watsurca Lapy Pacer has given us an entertaining book 
in her Embassies of Other Days. It should not detract from 
the enjoyment of her readers that the figures who crowd her 
canvas are, to quote an ancient description, the inhabitants 
of King’s Courts, “ wearing soft raiment and living delicately.” 
After all, many of these favoured beings did good work in 
their generation, and yet more gave utterance to witty 
Sayings. Not only their sayings but the “soft raiment” 
play a large part in Lady Paget's recollections, the soft 
raiment hailing from Monsieur Worth. ‘That great man’s 
sole grievance against his beautiful client seems to have been 
her passion for white dresses. ‘* Toujours ces robes blanches!” 
he wailed. Those who consult the portraits of the authoress 
will, however, feel that she justified her prejudices with 





* Embassies of Other “Days. By Walburga Lady Paget. 2 Vols. London; 
u (42s, net.) 





——— 
regard to colour schemes. An artist, a high-priestess ,) 
“les élégances,” it should be recorded on Lady Pen 
epitaph that it was she who first insisted that Princess Ali : 
our future Queen Alexandra, ‘* who had hitherto only a. 
very simple dresses,” should be provided with some neal 
pretty frocks. y 

Yet it must not be thought that clothes swamp the men 

and women whose doings and sayings fill these Volumes 
None of the great folk of whom Lady Paget writes Was 
machine-made, and some were the makers of new worlds— 
though not of new heavens. Few octogenarians in the Most 
privileged circles can have “ made great friends” with men 
such as Moltke, “an unknown soldicr in those days, | 
little dreamt,” she says, ; 
“what was working in that weighty brain, when I was teasing 
and chafling this silent man. It was said that 1 alone could mate 
him speak and laugh, for spirits I suppose are infectious and | 
trust his kindness did not spring from the same motive as Lon 
Clarendon’s, who said to me one day, ‘I always prefer a silly 
woman to cheer me when I am tired by working, for I need not 
make any effort with her.’ ” 
Moltke was not the only maker of the Fatherland who came 
within Lady Paget’s ken. “ At a palace dinner,” she writes, 
“I was shewn a tall man with a very round, compact head and 
unusually short hair: he looked slightly forbidding and very stiff 
and correct. I was told that he was thought to be a very clever 
man, and might perhaps be one day a Minister and that his name 
was M. de Bismarck Schoenhausen. [is wife was foul ce quil yq 
de plus bourgeois, most dowdy and so moral! that she thought it 
was a sin to wear a low dress.” 

Since Lady Paget, or as she then was, Countess Walburg: 
Hohenthal, was the Crown Princess’s Maid of Honour, the 
** dearest Wally ” of the future Empress Frederic, she lacked 
the opportunity of “ teasing and chaffing’’ Herr Bismarck 
Schoenhausen into friendship. But most of the notabilities, 
social, political and literary, of the period came within her 
orbit. ‘The wife of Sir Augustus Paget, Minister at Copen- 
hagen, Lisbon and Florence, Ambassador at Rome and 
Vienna, she was fortunate in her opportunities and she 
wasted no chance of obtaining thumbnail sketches of the 
actors in these varied scenes—sketches often lifelike and 
certainly amusing. The vignette of Lord Lytton walking 
out of the sea, into which he had marched up to his chin to 
see if Sir Augustus was drowning, “his prune coloured 
quilted satin jacket dripping with water, the Revue des Dew 
Mondes held in one hand and the tortoiseshell paper-knife 
in the other,” is an instance in point. And she did mor 
than sketch. She was initiated into the big schemes. She 
forwarded the Prinee of Wales’s marriage ; she watched the 
building up of modern Italy. Her enjoyment of all she saw 
and heard is infectious. Though too intelligent to be con- 
sistently ill-natured, she flavours her menu with salt rather 
than sugar; indeed, for some politicians she uses paprika 
as they do in that Austria which she describes, and whieh 
is now as dead as Tut-ankh-Amen’s court. In brief, the 
Embassies of Other Days is a specimen of “ open diplomacy” 
which should interest and amuse a wide public. W. A. B. 


A COOL FOUNTAIN.* 


Tis book provokes a comparison between Mr. Douglas and 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence. Both are rebels against what they 
consider in the indignation of an outraged sensibility “ the 
tomfoolery of industrialism”; both have fied from the 
hurly-burly “* to breathe a cleaner air, to rectify one’s perspe 
tive, to escape from the herd and the contamination of its 
unsteady brain,” and both cry back to us their refreshment. 
Both hunger for a life intense and zestful, and almost savagely 
defined. They detest the tepid generalized sentiments of 4 
democratic age, its mass morality, its hazy ideals, its flabby 
aspirations. ‘* Mankind,” snaps Mr. Douglas, “* is a jellyfish." 
Both finally agree that children should be spanked, if spanked 
at all, in the first flush of a fiery indignation. But here the 
likeness ends, and perhaps it exists only to the extent that 
both are individualists, highly conscious of the conspiracy 
against individualism latent in every cog and wheel of the 
modern world, and determined to preserve their citadel intact, 
by setting it apart in the green fields or upon the high bills 
of a still undesecrated Nature. 

For where Mr. Lawrence’s style has the iridescence of lava, 


* Zogether, By Norman Douglas, London: Chapman and Hall, (12s, 6d, net. 
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fr. Douglas's is clear and chaste as a mountain stream ; where 
ifr. Lawrence, like ‘‘ a great prince in prison,” wrestles with the 
netaphysical chains that bind the spiritual to the sexual, 
ifr, Douglas gazes down on the spectacle of life with a detach- 
nent too ripe indeed for indifference and too sly for sophistry, 
hut too joyously serene for either petulance or dogmatism. 
fo preserve always your perspective, and yet to be playful 
yithal—that is his ideal and his achievement. “ I have better 
yses for my leisure,’’ he writes, in describing his own emancipa- 
‘jon from an anthropomorphic interpretation of the universe, 
“than to try to bring others round to any convictions of mine, 
ach as they are ; far better uses.” His latest book is proof 
mough of this. It is the ripest fruit of his personality, less 
aotic than South Wind or They Went, richer in sub- 
tance than Old Calabria. We have not here the phos- 
phorescent irony of old, the subtle fantastic malice, the 
yeasional dig of conscious vulgarity, nor yet an island floating 
ike a piece of porcclain in a sea of amethyst. Mr. Douglas 
dill peeps like a nimble Puck through the curtains, but the 
urtains are those of nature and the skies are real. And so, 
although he is no less scared of lapsing into the “* musty or 
atentious,”” he is not driven thereby into fanciful excess. 
The grand validities of life fold him round. The book is a 
gties of sketches made during a holiday in the Alps, a holiday 
which was a return, too, to the home of his childhood and 
therefore provoked from step to step a chain of whimsical 
memories, a ghostly fashion of autobiography. His com- 
yanion, @ young Mr. R., intent on learning English and seeing 
the sights of the place, provides some of the comic relief, 
whether by his indifference to inflections, his sentiment for 
an innkeeper’s daughter, or his facetiousness at the expense 
of his tutor’s hat. He enables Mr. Douglas also to affect, 
with exquisite inappropriateness, the manners of a middle- 
aged mentor. But the charm of the book lies, of course, in 
its pure and varied revelation of Mr. Douglas’s genius—a genius 
uniquely observant, richly experienced, and never dominated 
for long by an exclusive view of life. Magnificent scenery, 
even rendered as Mr. Douglas renders it, can grow trite in the 
telling. It never does so here, because it is only the alluring 
haekground to a medley of incident, past and present. The 
perfection of his picture of Gentians (“‘a lake of blue fire ’’) 
werwhelms us as it does because we have lately watched a 
mall boy attack his grandmother with a walking-stick for 
wfronting him with Gregory’s Powder. Mr. Douglas is the 
curious scholar as well as the poet ; he is the romantic in the 
ralistic manner. Ilis esoteric knowledge embraces anthro- 
pology as well as “* frozen butterflies,” Miltonic criticism and 
the perfect method of roasting coffee. He is something of a 
brigand dowered with a lyrical temper, which he describes as 
“a sympathetic fecling for the myriad processes of Nature, 
and the application of this gift towards interpreting human 
phenomena with concision and poignancy ; the sense, in short, 
of being borne along, together with all else on earth, in a soft 
pantheistic commotion.” Together can, in fact, be relied 
upon “ to cleanse the miry places of the mind,” and to do it 
without any tedious scrubbing. 

Hucn TPA, Favsset. 


IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Prorrssor Tarr’s Mediaeval Manchester, published in 1904 
gave a great impetus to the study of borough institutions in 
England, although Manchester itself failed to substantiate 
its claim to be a borough in 1359, and had to wait until modern 
times for incorporation. It had the special interest of a 
“border-line case,” since it possessed one or more of the 
ordinary charactcristics, viz., a number of tenants holding 
house-places and free to transfer them by convenient methods 
hot recognized by the law outside its boundaries, and also 
a court of its own with jurisdiction over all its inhabitants. 
Ithad been recognized as a borough in 1282, and yet a judicial 
inquiry found it no borough less than seventy years later. 
So it is most appropriate that the task of continuing the 
important work left unfinished by Mr. Ballard at the time of 
his death should have fallen, at last, to Professor Tait. Nor 
Was it a light one. The materials had indeed been collected, 
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for the most part, and arranged, and the main source, the 
“ Charter Rolls ” in the Public Record Office had been made 
** vastly easier” to use by the printed Calendar and indexes ; 
but there is evidence in the book of endless patience in 
revision, and in the Introduction of careful and judicious 
weighing of the evidence. The scheme of the book is fixed 
by the previous volume, and could not well be altered. We 
should have preferred a Corpus of Charters, or even a selection 
of typical Charters printed in full. We have instead a logical 
‘scheme of the privileges or conditions given, and, under the 
head of each, a conspectus of the forms employed, and of 
the towns to which and dates at which the privileges were 
granted. By the help of the “ Table showing contents of 
Charters ” the substance of each individual charter can be 
reconstructed, but its actual text can only be obtained by 
consulting the book or MS. from which it was obtained. We 
have, in fact, a logical digest of a number of more oy less 
accessible texts, and this is probably the most useful thing 
we could have at the price for the purposes of institutional 
history. 

With the example of Manchester before us, we cannot be 
surprised that Professor Tait abandons the attempt to give 
a clear answer to the question ‘* What is a borough?” The 
composition of the unreformed House of Commons was found 
to be equally undefinable. The borough may be regarded, 
speaking very roughly, as a more or less urban community 
having special relations to the King or to its own Lord, 
and certain privileges, usually secured by charter, in respect 
of transfer of property, personal freedom, legal procedure, 
trade, finance and administration. The contents-table of 
this book shows which clauses in thirteenth-century charters 
were new, and which clauses used in the previous century had 
dropped out of fashion. The new clauses do not as a rule 
introduce any new principle, or make for real independence, 
and this marks a difference between English and Continental 
history. New towns grew up and acquired the privileges 
formerly granted to the old ones. The old towns extended 
and defined their privileges, especially with respect to trade 
and to jurisdiction. The widespread grants of exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the sheriff in 1256-7 show how the 
Royal boroughs took advantage of the straits to which the 
crown was reduced. 

A curious instance may be mentioned of the rapid decay 
of a new borough. Dunwich and Winchelsea are familiar 
to us, but who has heard of Newton in Purbeck ? It was 
founded by Edward I. in 1286 at “* Gotowre super Mare ”’ in 
Studland (probably Goathorn Pier in Poole Harbour), and 
was never heard of again, being represented in a map of 
1585-6 by a single farm, Newton, a mile east of Ower, which 
still exists. 


COUNTRY FOLK.* 
Tus is a book which will content those who love 


' “to watch the certain things ; 
Swine, and slow moons like silver rings, 
And the ripening of the plums 


It is a microcosmography of eountry life seen through shrewd 
but kindly eyes. If indeed, as Mr. Ditchfield himself says, 
“Mr. Hlardy’s novels most truly reflect the conditions of 
rural life” then these our author's own studies are far too 
soft in outline. Yet assuredly it is neither lack of knowledge 
nor of insight which makes him prefer in this, as in his former 
volumes, to write pleasantly on pleasant themes, ignoring 
whenever possible the harsher realities of life: for when 
harsh facts are too stark to be overlooked he is not afraid to 
face and state them. His chapter on farmers, for instance, 
is a sympathetic and accurate summing up of the present 
unhappy position of agriculture, and he has some pointed 
comparisons to make of the wages paid to unskilled urban 
**machine minders * and those received by the often highly 
skilled farm worker; whilst he is equally forthright in his 
description of the hopeless struggle that goes on in many a 
picturesque country vicarage “to keep up appearances and 
make both ends meet.” 

But he is happiest when his kindly humour can have full 
play. His book is full of good stories: of doctor and patient ; 
of schoolmaster and urchin (one dominie in particular had a 
truly remarkable genius for devising weird punishments) ; 





* Countru Folk. 


By P. H, Ditchtield, M.A., f'.3.A, London; Methuen, [7s, 6d.) 
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of squir i lab 5 
quire and labourer ; of keeper and poacher ; of the paris} 
clerk, bald as an egg, who persisted in chaunting the terribj, 
metrical version of the psalm :— . 


“My hairs are numerous but few 
Compared to th’ enemies that me pursue ” ; 


of the choir, faithful to their favourite melody, who sang 


“ Take Thy pil-, take Thy pil-, take Thy pil-grim home!» 


Sympathetic readers will share his antiquarian dismay 
humorously as he recounts the story, at the destruction oj 
the old “ ox trevis ” at Barkham smithy ; and will recognjy, 
the deeper emotion with which he tells of that touching 
relic of the old faith, the putting of a lock of wool in a B, rk. 
shire shepherd's coffin. And when we close the book it js not 
only of its good stories we are thinking: we are caught ina 
contemplation of the terrific continuity of our countrysides 


* When Harold fell at Senlac the sheep were grazing on our 


Serkshire hills; .. . shepherds were tending them; whey 
Thomas 4 Beckett lay slain on Canterbury steps ; when ¢h 


monks were being driven from their houses ; when the shep. 
herds knocked the snow from their shoes as the body of Charles 
was being buried at Windsor .. . all through the 
keepers of the sheep guarded and tended their flocks . 
It is an old emotion, as old, as heart shaking, as the hills, 


ages 


POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW PLAY? 
Tue theme from the Iliad which Mr. Abercrombie has tak 
for his latest excursion into dramatic poetry lends itse 
essentially to presentation on the stage, for both the actia 
and the psychology develop rapidly and culminate in » 
impressive solution. King Amyntor, having tired of }i 
Queen, takes a young and beautiful mistress whom he bh; 
bought from Sidonian pirates. The Queen, to revenge herself 
plots to bring together the girl and her son Phoenix, so tlia 
the King may be outrivalleé by his own son. Phoenix, st 
a mere boy, returns from hunting, wholly absorbed in the fact 
that he has kiiled his first lion. The Queen arranges a feast 
in honour of the occasion, and plans that Phoenix and th 
girl Rhodope shall sit together. Her plot succeeds. Phoenix 
at first carcless, beeomes interested in the girl, then falls ir 
love with her. He imagines her as innocent and desirable a 
she appears. She leads him on skilfully, and they meet ¢ 
the roof of the palace after the feast. The King surprises 
them, and a fierce quarrel follows. Phoenix, who know 
nothing of the relations between the King and Rhodop 
is disgusted at the old King’s claim that she belongs to hin 
Iie reviles the old man with all the scorn of youth, new) 
aware of itself, for age, and carries the girl off to the gardens 
Next day, in a scene between himself and his parents, Phoeni 
finally learns the truth—a truth thrust home by the discover 
that the girl is at that moment love-making with a commoi 
soldier—and, disillusioned and sickened, leaves his home and 
parents to start afresh elsewhere. 

Mr. Abercrombie manages the somewhat sordid story wit 
great beauty and skill. The healthy innocence and vigo 
of the young Phoenix, his gradual discovery that love and 
girls exist as well as hunting and lions, his generous 
indignation and final disillusionment and = despair a 
finely presented :— 

* Phoenix : You do not know what I have lost, nor how 

The gash has torn me. It is no wound for time 
To close in a callous sear ; and [ll not live 
Gathering hatred round the sense of it. 

Vil go, and never be reminded of you.— 

And for a sheen of beauty gleaming thin 

As glare a white cloud casts on rotten mire, 

I sold my heart! How can such heavenly light 
Live on the lying wantonness of women ¢” 


And Mr. Abercrombie casts the redeeming light of an ideal— 
a desire for beauty and harmony—also upon the love of th 
old King for his bought girl, rousing in us moments of sympat!i) 
and admiration. Even the girl herself is rather a pleasure- 
loving, thoughtless child, and a victim of circumstances, 
than a deliberately vicious woman. The Queen is the only 


By Lascelles Abercrombie, Loudon 








* Phoenix: a Tragicomedy in Three Acts. 
Secker. [0s. net.j 
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— yillain of the piece, but she is convincingly wrought, cold and | 
1 paris}, sinister, but cr dible and real. | 
terrib|. The play contains Mr. Abererombie’s familiar idiosyncrasies ; | 


his persistent partiality for certain words, his fondness for 





| 
materializing sbetre tic . » aS when he ope - of 
“The brightness of the sea—the bright ill-luck, 
The tinsel-gay malignity that stili 
) Sang Keeps lapping at the earth.” 
1? ee ° 
ery But these idiosyncrasies are not by any means always | 
dismay blemishes. They often produce vivid and beautiful effects, | *, 
we bo 2 “ . . . ‘ , | 
ction of though they occasionally (though seldom in this play) drop 1 
af 5 . ? a . . 
ECOgnIze to a mannerism. ‘The verse of the play is eloquent and | | 
ouching peautiful, dramatic in itself and made to be spoken. Given 
a Berk. the right actors, Phoenix should be a fine play on the stage, | é SATE is Wh 
it is not for it is real, close-knit and essentially dramatic. It is one | 


of the best things that Mr. Abercrombie has done. 


cht in g 
Martin ARMSTRONG. | 
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HIS deeply spr#jg and cosily padded 
Charles eet armchair—pleasant to look at, too 
RUBE.* —and this low tea-table ready to the 
i ae ; —— . hand for book or coffee cup will bring a 
Sicnor BorGese is familiar with English poetry ; he might | delightful sense of absolute comfort and 
for the motto of his novel those well-known ease to the tired worker. It is a Heal 
product, and the price is quite remarkable. 
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de *-* 

hills, have chosen 

lines of Christina Rossetti :— 

“What would I give for a heart of flesh to warm me through, 
Instead of this heart of stone, ice-cold whatever I do! 
Hard and cold and small, of all hearts the worst of all.” 





Arm Chair covered in dark blue cotton, 


&7.7.0 


Mahogany Tea Table, £2:12:6. Both Carriage Free 
Iliustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs and Sofas will be sevt 
{iso one of Tea Sets and Table Ware 





Filippo Rube, lawyer, politician, above all rhetorician, suffers | 
\Y.* from this deep-seated temperamental flaw. It is discussed 
from every point of view : in general terms, as an incapacity 


iS tak: ene ' , Saks = 

* 8 for life; morally, as cowardice ; psychologically, as egoism ; t 

is. itsel " : A F . . . | | 
? ‘ medically, as neurasthenia. Rube himself defined it, accu- Ca O] ) ws { 
> 2Chior : | 


rately if almost too technically, as ** the centrifugal motion | 


in 2 that punishes egocentric natures.” The priest to whom in | TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W ! 
Ltda 4 hee le {, ORL. furnil ‘ ithe ° 





n request 





of hi = 


he hi ultra-Protestantism, the condition natural to a wicked and 


| Devile wm Carpe Ch l ri , Decorati in 
adulterous generation that looketh after a sign :— Z a ——— Se, 


desperation he goes for spiritual comfort calls it loss of faith, 





























herself 

So tli ey ae ee : 4 

in “You imagine that you have no religion, that you’re an Atheist, 

IX, | a strong spirit. And instead, no, no, you have a religion, just like | ~~ *___ tears —— 4 —— ee 


the fact the rest of us. Only it’s a ferocious religion. You're a Protestant 











a feast like almost all your contemporaries, and a fetichist of success and 

und th weomplishment and power as the supreme law; the devotee of a 
i religion that subjects the reality of the human being to the frenzy 

hoenix if reason, Which confuses thought with action, and if it name God, 

falls it names Him only to blaspheme. It gives him a blind countenance 
rable as like Fate and the surly look of a tyrant. . . . That’s not a religion ; 

aaa it’s the idolatry of Matter and Success.” 
uTprises Admirable as the scene is, Signor Borgese’s limitations 

knows become evident if we compare it with Dostoievsky, for it 

hodope fails to achieve Dostoievsky’s sense of the reality of moral | —— 

. . HH mom Th 
to him issues. Dostoievsky might have drawn a character who, tt i AANA A 
: = ke H 1 CUT eee 

~ newh like Rubé, persuaded himself that he was a murderer because 

ardens he had not resource cnough to rescue a drowning woman ; 


the man might have taken his casuistry to a priest and, 
still hoping at heart for reassurance, have shocked and insulted 
ommon and alarmed his confessor by his scepticism and his ignorance 
me and of the composition of the Trinity. The man might be ill, 

too, of the strange anonymous illness that, in Dostoievsky, 
seems to endow its victims with the strength of an ox, the 


*hoenix 


You 


ought to 
read this 
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vigo pacity to sit up ul night eating and drinking. But the Written for the non- 
ve and aberrations in Rubé’s mind and conduct are inseparably technical owner- 
‘merous connected with his health; his bodily sickness determines driver, this booklet 
. ° . : . - 1 
ee the sickness of his soul, and even when we most tremble for gh ng nee riage 
. ° ° w 1 
it, we remember that he had been a martyr to indigestion a 
| ‘ 5 the petrol engine 
; rom a child. and chassis to 
a If Signor Borgese owes a debt to Dostoievsky in general, | enable the reader to 
his obligation to Turgenev is a precise and particular one. take an intelligent 
Rubé shows everywhere the marks of Rudin, in his ineffective- pr af oe lubri- 
. . ° . “yp: > ° . cation o nls Car. 
ness ante 314 ¢ pater ™ nee ae re : 
ness, his lack of spontancity, of resilic nee, of re wtion. Like Write for a copy. 
Rudin’s, his actions were no index of his motives ; they were It will be sent post 
ight undertaken for the sake of conformity, for the sake of ree. 
conscience, for the sake of effect; never in response to a 
“ direct emotion or a reasonable decision. And, though even Postal Dept.: 
ideal— 3 . p : ‘ . . ry pW 4 - nr 
of ts more fortuitous and deliberately ironical, the circumstances Cc. CC. WAKEFIELD & CO. ~ EB: 
on of his death recall Rudin’s. Rudin perished on a barricade All British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 
wali . . . . os 
Aa. n the Commune, for a cause in which we are permitted to Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
ware hope he may have momentarily believed; while Rube, Telephone: Central 1156. 
; : (Continued on page 522. 
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involved unawares in a Socialist demonstration, with the red 
flag of the Bolsheviks in one hand and the black flag of the 
Fascisti in the other, was trampled underfoot (the only 
casualty of the incident) by a “ very young cavalryman, 
blond, with a calm, kindly face, whose eyes were certainly 
the colour of the sky.” 

And as Rudin plainly stands for a large section of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, devitalized and unmanned, in 
Turgenev’s whimsical theory, by the creation of Hamlet, 
so Rubé typifies Italy both in the war and after it—a baffling 
identification that often loses itself in contrast. Signor 
Borgese has too many irons in the fire. To estimate Rubé’s 
character we have, first, to strike a mean between his own 
morbid self-depreciation and the too favourable judgment of 
the world. Next, we must reconcile a mass of contradictory 
qualities that no diversity of view-point or subtlety of approach 
can harmonize. Finally, we have to reckon with the alter- 
nations of emotion that drove the unhappy Rubé up and down 
the length of Italy with no token of identity but a consuming 
selfishness. He had held one’s interest at first, even one’s 
sympathy. He was a fine spirit going to waste, “ baflled, 
unknown, self-consumed,” miserable at seeing life pass him 
by. But did it? He went to the war, was wounded ; he 
compelled his sweetheart to become his mistress; married 
her and deserted her; made a small fortune in one night at 
play ; was the accepted lover of the most brilliant woman in 
Paris and, in circumstances which should have satisfied the 
most romantic temperament, inadvertently helped her to 
drown. What could life offer more ? 

Though we cannot believe in Rubd as Turgenev or 
Dostoievsky would have made us believe in him, Signor 
Borgese’s novel is a fine work, ardently written and with a 
range of expericnce and observation rare in modern fiction. 
If it is not always easy to read, the fault is not wholly the 
author’s. Uncomfortable words like “ inorganicity,” ‘ im- 
prorogable” and “ irremissively” disfigure a translation 
which is usually excellent but is happier, oddly enough, in a 
coloured than in a plain style. L. P. Huarttey. 
SALOME OF THE TENEMENTS. _ By Anzia Yezierska. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) ° 

America’s literary growth may be noted roughly as moving 
along two diverse but not diverging lines: on the one hand 
the development of a native American art untrammeiled by 
English traditions, and on the other an art of expression 
arising from the absorption of streams of alien races, informed 
with Latin, Slavonic, Scandinavian and Oriental cultures, 
pouring into the States from the rest of the globe. Plunging 
ut random, but hopefully, into this latter stream we come 
upon a novel by a Russian Jewess, Anzia Yezierska, who has 
a considerable reputation as a writer of short stories. Sonya 
Vrunsky, her heroine, is a journalist with a deal of * uplift ” 
in her spirit, a passion for the redemption of the Jewish race 
in her mind, and a craze for expensive clothes in her body. 
This fearful little harpy determines to marry a millionaire 
—* her heart was pierced by the cultured elegance of his 
attire ’’"—and the book is an account of this achievement 
and its subsequent failure, a failure rendered inevitable by 
the circumstance that she owes 500 dollars to a nasty pawn- 
broker. Then she falls in love with a man milliner who in 
earlier days had furthered her nefarious designs upon the 
mnillionaire by giving her a magnificent dress. ‘“* In gratitude 
her arms went out to him. *O Savior of my soul! God 
of the beautiful! Are you real? Or am I only dreaming 
adream?’’’ It must have been a terrifying piece of clothing: 
* He put his hand on her shoulder and smoothed the fabric 
with the thrill of the creator who has taken formless clay 
and breathed into it the flame of life, the eternal glamour 
of beauty.’ That kind of thing is amusing, but everything 
else in the book is disappointing ; action and speech are as 
intolerable as in most [English novels, the plot transpontine, 
the passion as tense and taut as a bath bun. Happily this 
is not a fair example of current American literature. 


PERIODICALS, 
The National Review. 

Mr. Maxse this month devotes much of his space to a full 
reprint of what he calls ** The Unanswerable Dispatch,” that 
is, the reply of M. Poincaré to Lord Curzon’s dispatch on the 
Ruhr. It may be wondered whether any French journal 
would do the like for a foreign State paper. Senator Enrico 
Corradini, digcussing “English Liberalism and its ‘Transforma- 
tions Abroad,” presents a metaphysical apology for Fascismo. 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, writing on ** Our Cianged Conditions of 


Defence,” assumes that we are helpless before aerial attacks, 
gud Mr. J. J. Chapman, in an article on ** East and West,” 





suggests that Asia may assail Europe, wildly e egerati 
the strength of the small and ~ ot Boe Turkic - 
Mr. Gerald B. Hurst pleads for “ The Reform of Trade tow 
Law,” to protect the many trade unionists who oe 
Socialists from having to contribute to Socialist party funde 
and to protect the community from the misuse of trade uni . 
power. Mr. W. Roberts prints some highly interest; oH 
tracts from the hitherto unpublished diary of Robert Nicholas 
who sat for Cricklade from 1784 to 1790, and then _ 
comfortable place in the Excise. ms 
The Hibbert Journal. 

The fact that this excellent quarterly has completed jt 
twenty-first year and has a large and increasing etreulation 
does credit to the editor, Dr. L. P. Jacks, and to the Hibbert 
Trustees. It is also a welcome proof of the profound interest 
that is taken by the English-speaking public in the Serious 
discussion of religious and ethical problems, without distinetig, 
of church or creed. In the October number Dr. Jacks begins 
a series of editorial articles with a caustic enquiry into “ oy. 
ernment by Talk.” He contrasts two Edinburgh Reectorig) 
addresses—that of Carlyle in 1866, and that of Mr. Lloyd 
George last spring, the one denouncing and the other glorifying 
government by talk. He then proceeds to explain why the 
belief that we can be governed by talk may cause us to he 
*“misgoverned by clap-trap.”” Mr. Baldwin has recently 
denounced the mere rhetorician in terms which show that he 
sides with Carlyle and Dr. Jacks, so that the danger is perhaps 
averted for the time in Great Britain. Two extremely abje 
articles to which we would direct attention are those by 
Professor Felix Adler, of New York, on ‘* Permanence g 
Impermanence of Marriage,” and by the Rev. Leonard 
Hodgson, of Magdalen College, Oxford, on “ Birth-Contr! 
and Christian Ethics” ; these grave questions are discussed 
with rare breadth of view, and the conclusions are clear and 
definite. Professor Clement Webb contributes an admirable 
critique of the late Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s philosophy of 
religion, Sir Oliver Lodge writes on ‘ The Larger Self,” while 
Mr. Bishop Harman, from the medical standpoint, deals in ay 
extremely interesting way with “ Religion and the New 
Psychology,” and shows that the modern teaching strengthens 
the belief in immortality. 


The London Mercury. 

In his article on ‘“ Modern Classical Scholarship” Mr, 
Gilbert Norwood invites on every page the most violent dis. 
agreement ; and, as he is urging that the classics should le 
read and taught not as repositories of dead grammar but 
as lively and interesting works of art, he will doubtless fee 
that, by rousing criticism and discussion, he is furthering his 
object. His thesis is unexceptionable, but his discriminations 
are curious. He describes Plautus as a blockhead, and sets 
very little value upon Lysias—verdicts which will outrage 
all who have taken these two writers particularly and per 
sonally to their hearts. When he remarks that the ** beautiful 
translations ” of Professor Murray have met with no hostility 
he is quite definitely wrong ; they have been the subjects of 
the bitterest controversy. Mr. Stanley P. Williams writes 
with respect and enthusiasm of Leslie Stephen, and M. 
Robert Ieable’s essay on the life of Gauguin is very good 
reading. Mr. Arthur Symons makes of Sarah Bernhardt a 
romantic and tragic figure. ‘She had the evil eyes of 4 
Thessalian witch; she could enchant with her slow, subtle 
and cruel spells men’s souls out of their bodies.”” ‘The soberest 
article is an analysis of the art of the novel by Mr. Dyneley 
Hussey. Ile secms to us happier in his general principles 
than in his illustrations ; but it is a useful and closely-reasoned 
essay. This number of the Mercury is the most interesting 
that has reached us for several months. 


The Library for September. (I. Milford. 5s. net.) 

The latest part of the Transactions of the Bibliographica. 
Society contains a valuable paper by Mr. Gordon Duff on the 
fifth edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which was 
partly printed in Edinburgh and completed by printers # 
Oxford and London. Mr. Gordon Duff's well-known habit of 
reading prefaces has once again enabled him to throw fresh 
light on an old problem. Mr. W. W. Greg compares the British 
Museum manuscript of part of Harington’s Ariosto, which was 
used by the printer, with the edition of 1591, in order to show 
how far an Elizabethan compositor followed copy or observed 
the standard spelling and punctuation of his printing office. 
Mr. Greg thinks that the comparison confirms his theory that 
the Shakespeare quartos and first folio preserve some at least 
of the dramatist’s own spellings. For our part, we should 
infer from Harington’s case that the compositors went thei 
own way and ignored the author’s tricks of spelling or misu%* 
of commas and colons. 


ae 199% 


The Centenary Number of the ‘‘ Lancet ’’ (October 6th, 

There are certain journals published in England which fot 
some reason or other have become national institutions. 
These journals wear the mantle of tradition with the un 
conscious dignity of an ancient college or cathedral. They 
have their vicissitudes, of course—one may at times 
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‘a jisapprove of their policy or cavil at their methods—but —— 
Inic ted; they have won for themselves the immutable 
ee we ot entrée. Such a journal is the Lancet, which on Be AATATATASATATATATATATATATATATATATATAYA} 0 
funde petober 6th celebrated its hundredth birthday in a centenary = 
» union . mber. How strange it is that a medical paper, the orgar 
ng psy - profession, should have reached such a position! We are = 
cholas. - uted to be a nation of shopkeepers rather than a community | <> 
got a f doctors, and yet no trade journal has acquired this peculiar = 
, jjstinction. An explanation is required, and one is oo. > 
ray irably c iled centenary ber of the 
oming in the admirably compiled centenary num 
— This number contains a history of the Lancet Ss The best that 
ted its iyring its century of active life, but it is more than the = man has made 
ation omy of & paper, it is almost a little history of medicine in o 
‘hha? pistory of & paper, I — esses 50 
Libbert Sgind during that period. This account is a model of what Ss ; a r our 
terest «ch things should be, lucid and well expressed, eminently = enjoyment tae 
SeRIOUs readable and sufficiently detached and non-partisan to bring | & ‘De Reszke”’ Cigarettes 
‘ction conviction. Therein we may read how the Lancet opened = Turkish or Vi ae 
begins many an abscess which was poisoning the medical body in our | Sy ee : irginia, 
a wuntry, how time and again its shining point pricked — 3 The choice lies between two 
Ctorial iences of those that sat in high places, and how when , mail 
msciences O J L gn f ’ ] e yall t > i 
Lloyd pow was this glittering stiletto in the hands of able and high- Ss q y excellent pleasures 
Ti ying “ adi 3 es 1 bed dee t the hea t of yrejudices abuses a) ' Aseeeeceeerooesesesseeecesese . Perret ere tree reer errr reer Ts 
z inded editors stab pa r prejuaices, : : s LR 
hy the a anachronisms which were a blot on the profession and a| & : oo a 50 say Rye 
ed disgrace to public life. If to-day the physicians and surgeons | <> i Pe ee le for ges ae age = 
ely of Britain are honoured throughout the civilised world, both >< ; prizes offered oo ste pas De <= 
oe for their science and high code of medical ethics, if both the = i Reszke” Competition, or write a = 
Vy alts refession and the public are protected by reasonable Acts of | SS i postcard to the Manufacturers = 
srliament, and if all schools and shades of medical opinion | <> Si ceuesdassenitliixte /caieidbcieatnaeb eters de. meee 
Ose by now find themselves articulate, it is partly to the Lancet that 4 s 
nee of we should render thanks. It is a stirring story, not devoid of | = >) 
tera romance, which the centenary number has to tell; and it | <> =< 
wr: helps us to understand how a “specialist” publication = = 
MUSSEL . " ; . ‘ + 
thered the storm and stress of its early days and became | <> 
ee ns 4 toe of Wrctich | aie => ; , = 
Tal one of the glories of English journalism. = & I GA R E T T E S = 
TL IA.» y Ss 
xt, —s aa ITT >| > LV Hy E = Gurkish or f “gina hth are equals ly good > 
s in an FINANCE—I UBLIC & ] R A “|= TE NOR = s AMERICAN - 
; 1/34 50.6/1 6522 * 
New [By Our City Epirtor.] 3 19-113) 50 61 gee le S 
ethens mr ni) TUT y r S 
IS TRADE REVIVING? a J. MILLHOFF & CoLtd (Dept. 37) 86 Piccadilly W1 = 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] a > 
*, Om Tutulututulutututututulututututatotator rere ee en 
WOOHOO ODOODIODODOOOI INNO OO 


a > Sirn,—Although the indications may be few, I think 
1S= 4} 


iat there are signs, at least in some directions, of a 









































ng: slight improvement in trade conditions. It is not a 
ss fee | matter on which bankers are inclined to be prematurely — 
ing his optimistic and certainly are not disposed to be garrulous, 
ations JF but I find nevertheless a certain amount of agreement 
d sets in financial circles that in more than one industry things 
utrage Bare looking just a little brighter, and the fact is worth 
. recording, because it behoves us to leave no stone unturned 
aut iful : a : ; 
stilits i aiding the improvement. The great thing is to get a 
cts of start, for, as in finance so in trade, it is wonderful what a 
writs — return of confidence may do in actually stimulating 
d Mr. & activity. 
goon It is not improbable that to some extent the signs of 
" * — improvement in one or two industries may be directly 
ih comected with special orders arising out of the 
berest | building of Japanese cities, and to that extent, of course, 
vnelev any special stimulus will be offset by an inevitable 
xcipls fF diminution for the time being of ordinary trading opera- 
ssoned F tions with Japan. There is, however, another influence 
estilg F operating which is more important because of its more 
general application, namely, a feeling that commodity 
priees may have very nearly touched bottom, thereby = = 
phica — giving greater confidence to the buyer. Moreover, I ee Head Office: ES 
on the F tind a growing disposition to look for stability rather = Be, wey = 
_— ogg important advance in money rates, and while = LOMBARD STREET, B.C, 3, = 
~ the City as a whole believes that so far as high-class 33 = 
= Securities are concerned these conditions have ‘already :3 TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT. = 
sritish | been sulliciently expressed in the advance which has E= This Bank is prepared, in = 
‘bh was & taken place in prices, the effect upon trading operations E> approved cases, to act es = = 
show FF should be beneficial. = — and bie Nd = 
served The same signs of trade expansion are also revealed to S nani Saale b sem = 
office. F some extent in a slight growth in banking deposits. E= Stock Issues &e. Co ics 
y that Dur he at & ican: shia a tae ae ; = f th lati —. = 
least uring the month of August there was a slight falling off E> of’ the regulations cae = 
hould — the total of deposits owing, no doubt, to the ingathering 2 obtained ead a@ = 
their § Of the second instalment of Income Tax, but the figures = Fs: secs = 
nisust @ lor Se pte mber show a_ steadier tendency, while, as = 1,600 Offices in England & Wales, = 
compared with last March, there is quite a fair advance, k a = 
923", tho igh up to that date there had been a persistent and, E= —" mae; = 
‘h for Indeed, a heavy fall. It must be remembered that in 3 san gamson Garvan SGAre uaum, Aten = 
tions. § “ese days when deposits are not affected by gold ES yee mace = 
e ux § Mports the explanation of a growth is to be found either 3 : nc i = 
They — loan operations by the banks, in fresh borrowing by F= MOMMpoasiGn GAMA LITE. 
times F the Government, or in a return of Currency Notes. As FE Mi, 
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regards fresh Government borrowing, there has been 
nothing of moment of late to affect banking deposits, 
and while it is true that the growth in the latter might 
be due to loans cither to trade or to the Stock Exchange, 
there is every reason to believe that advances in the 
latter direction have been curtailed rather than expanded 
during recent months. Moreover, as regards Currency 
Circulation, there has been little in the movements for 
some months to affect banking deposits, the process of 
severe contraction apparent a year or so ago being now 
less marked. 

That any trade revival can go far until better conditions 
prevail in Europe may well be doubted. That, however, 
makes it the more imperative that everything, consistent 
with sound principles, should be done to stimulate such 
trade as may still be possible under existing conditions. 
Therefore, in this connexion I would like to emphasize 
what I said last week with regard to the necessity for 
the National Finances being conducted on the lines most 
calculated to aid our trade. If, for example, during the 


next few months there should even be apprehensions of 


increased taxation the effect would be harmful, because 
it would mean that purchasing power as expressed in 
banking deposits was likely to be invaded for unpro- 
ductive expenditure on the part of the State. Therefore, 
and because financial circles realize the difficulties in 
which the Government may be placed in the next fiscal 
vear on the Revenue side of the balance-sheet, it is hoped 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain will take the first possible 
opportunity of expressing his determination to effect 
further economies in expenditure. In that way he can 
do a good deal to encourage confidence which, in its turn, 
will promote trade activity. 

A further point with which bankers are concerned is 
the policy to be adopted after the turn of the 
vear with regard to the sale of Treasury Bonds. Most 
vankers entirely approve of what has been accomplished 
during the past two years in the matter of reduction in 
the Floating Debt. The reduction was called for; it has 
done much to inspire confidence in the National Finances, 
and has ministered to the improvement in the National 
Credit. 

Now, however, that prices have been greatly reduced, 
it is felt that infinite care is needed in guiding any 
deflation policy, and, indeed, that fact is manifestly recog- 
nized in responsible quarters, witness the small move- 
ments during the last few months in the National Debt 
figures. Especially, however, are banking circles con- 
cerned that during the first three months of the coming 
year, when taxes are coming in heavily, any redemption 
of debt which in any way trenches upon banking deposits 
should be suspended ; otherwise, the inevitable effect will 
be so to strain banking deposits—which in any case are 
heavily drawn upon to pay the taxes—as to make it 
difficult to grant the necessary accommodation for trade 
activities. 

It is well that during the greater part of the year the 
small investor should feel that these Treasury Bonds are 
constantly available, and that suitable opportunity 
should be taken for funding Treasury Bills. Equally, 
however, does it seem to be advisable that the effect of 
tax payments during the March quarter of the year—so 
long, at all events, as taxation is on the present heavy scale 
—-should not be intensified by any operations calculated 
to reduce banking déposits.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, October 9th. Axrtucr W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The volume of Stock Exchange business has fallen to a 
very low ebb, for while the Continental political situation 
remains so uncertain, no great trade revival seems at all 
likely, and interest in industrial and _ speculative 
securities has waned. In the markets, too, it is found 
difficult to take a view as to the future prospects of gilt- 
cdged stocks. These have had a great rise in the last 
eighteen months, as a result of the diversion of funds 
from trade and the speculative departments to safe 
income-producing stocks. Such diversion, however, is a 
condition of the change from trade activity to depression, 
and once the operation is completed the market is 
naturally apprehensive of the first sign of any reversal 





a 
of the movement. While trade remains depressed h 

ever, and prices low, the saving capacity of the thrift, 
classes is enlarged, and that there is a steady flow of fu i 
seeking a safe income on remunerative terms js seemed 
by the response to the big Commonwealth of Austral 
Loan for 74 millions early in the week. This loan rey, 
sented a trustee investment giving just over 5 per = 
Its size and the conditions of the market discouraged gy, 
speculative stagging, and the issue has commanded | 
small premium since dealings began. : 

* * * * 

An interesting article is to be found in The Britis 
Australasian for August, entitled “ Money Based on th, 
World’s Goods,” the writer being Mr. C. H. Chomle 
Having laid down the principle that “ the root cause » 
the depression and poverty now prevailing is not want, 
capital, but under-consumption of wealth,” the writ. 
proceeds to state that the problem now facing Engla 
and most of the civilized world is how to convert the 
desire for good things into economic demand for they 
“In this article,” says Mr. Chomley, “I am going; 
preach utter economic heresy, asking whether wh 
orthodoxy has led us to damnation, reasoning peo 
should not at least give heresy an intelligent hearing 
Mr. Chomley undoubtedly fulfils his promise, ay 
throughout an interesting article which contains ; 
places some common-sense observations wpon the contr 
of price movements, the main remedy advocated is thy 
of “ A New Monetary System,” which, so far as I am ab 
to gather, is our old friend Inflation in a new form, | 
is extraordinary how, in the articles by modern curren: 


| experts all the evils of inflation during and since the W, 








are ignored, attention being focused, however, wp 
their inevitable after effects in the shape of bad trad 
unemployment and so on, just as if these conditions we 
due rather to a bad monetary system than to the fact th 
a good system has been put out of action. 


A. TE 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
——— 
PLAYS. 
Piayuovuse.—-Enter Kiki! i ba .. 8.452 
{Miss Gladys Cooper in a tiresome farce adapted and 
bowdlerized from the French.] 
Savoy.— So This is London! ‘ . 8.3)-2 


{Amusing comedy of English Montagucs and American 
Capulets.] 


Roya.ty.—Alt Mrs. Beams sa 2 -. 8.30--2 
(Mr. Monro shows off the inhabitants of a boarding-house 
to perfection as he makes them jump through the hoops 
of his plot.) 
Sr. Martin’s.—The Likes of Her a .. 8.380—2 
{Another play of London local colour. Mr. Monro’s cha- 
racters would call it “‘ A play of low life.” Well acted 


and interesting. 
MUSIC. 
October 18th.—QUuEEN’s Hati.—Symphony Concert .. 2 


Hoist’s Planets, with choral finale, almost fill the procramr 
Ay . - . I 
Thibaud is playing the Brahins Violin Concerto.| 


October 16th.— QUEEN’s Hatu..—Promenade Concert.. 
[The complete ballet music to Petrowchka, by Stravinsky, and 4 
Sarabande and Musette trom Dame Ethel Smyth's opera, 

Féte Galante.} 
October 17th.—QUEEN’s Hatu.—Promenade Concert.. § 
{Elgar’s First Symphony in A flat, it seems, has been rediscovered 
Mile. Jelly d'Aranyi and Mile. Adila Fachiri are playing the 
beautiful Bach Concerto in D minor for tio violins 


October 18th.—QvurEnN’s Hatit.—Promenade Concert.. 


oo 


[The Elgar "Cello Concerto, played by Miss Beatrice Harrison, A new 
Scherzo for wind and percussion by Mr. John R. Heath. Sir H 
Walford Davies is playing the piano part of his Memorial Suvle 
in C.] 

October 19th.—AroLIAN Hati.—Chamber Concert .. 8! 

[Works by Mr. Rutland Boughton, including first performances of 4 
string quartette and of The Chapel in Lyonesse for three malt 
voices, strings and piano. “ Not for highbrows,’’ Mr. Boughton 
declares, but for people who like common chords and occasional 
tunes.] 

PICTURES. 


BuruIncton Hovse. 
[British Primitives. Notice later.] 
Mansarp GALLERY (HEAL’s), 196 Torrennam Court Roa 
{London Group A. A good exhibition, but too much imitation 
Corswotp GALLerRy, 59 Friru Street, Sono SQuARe. 
[Water colours. Delicate and competent artists. Distressingly calm 
SLOANE GALLERY, 188 BroMPTON Roan. 
(Mr. F. A. Fairlee produces pleasant effects simply ; Mr. T. W. Morley ble 
impersonally ; both in water-colour.] 
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| LIBERTY'S TILO-LEUM 





LECTURES. GIVES THE 


getober 13th. BorTaNiIcAL THeatre, UNIVERSITY 


waite PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
COLLEGE, GoweR Streer, W.C. 1. r. KE. 
Markham Lee on “The Influence of Folk | OLD- WORLD RED - TILED FLOOR 


Music upon Recent British Composition,” OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


LIBERTY t & Cco., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 











with musical illustrations 6.30 | 
detober 16th. —Kino’s Hatt, Kinc’s Srreet, COVENT INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 
GARDEN.—Mr. Sydney Webb on “ How | PARQUET FLOORS 
izations “ay” a 8.30 | ae ; : 
pty ig Bg RE oe | BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
sorcty on Ia Civilization Decaving ? 2) Tivkets and syllabus | HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
j PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 
October 18th.—Universiry CoLtiece, Gowier STREET. 25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 
Professor | - 2 Pollard on” Division of Sen a eee a 
Europe ” RF aba sa 5.30 Linen by Post. 
(The third of a course of twelve lecture rhe Unity of Europe.” | There is no trouble whatever when you order your Linen from Robinson 
Admission free, without ticket and Cleaver’s, of Belf ind you are always sure of gett y genuine Irish 
Line n. For ov er years we have been sending ‘Line 1 to all parts of the 
October 18th.—Bririsu Museum.—Miss Claire Gaudet orld with wee, —_ action, Our reputatiot ir guarant 
on “* Exeavations at Ashur and Ur” oe 
ie Wied of & cence on “Recent Bacavations.”_ ‘Shbele end ’ ROBINSON. & ‘CLEAVER, Ltd. 
particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea.] Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, insets dy reer an TRE i. AND. 


| at Regent Street, , London, ind Chi rch > 


DENT lhaihen of Re aaealll 


| 
ANK JF OTLAND x SOMETER MAKERS. bee sa Oca 
om “ ARONOMI TER MAKERS beg to state 
MRAPD-wARE. that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
this BUSINESS is now TR ANSFERREE 


BY APPOINTMENT W.C., 








Incorporated by Royai Charter, 1727. . to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W which wil 

‘ > - o in future be the Head Office; their other addres 

Paid-up Capital 7" 2f © * © £2,000,000 H.M. THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, EC, 

Rest and Undivided Profits - £1,403,735 ——- —s — : | ae 
INDIVIDUALITY IN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Deposits - - - - - - - -£10,265,016 
Head Office: 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London Office - - - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
Glasgow Office - - Royal Exchange Square. 


190 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


8 “™ ~ 
THE PEASANT SHOP 
41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1, 
and 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 
COLOUR. FORM. DESIGN 


Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 





























Every Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. (i 


Chocolates 


DEATH DUTIES. MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 


See the name **CADBURY ”’ on every niece of Chocolate 














Leave your property intact for oe BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. eas an a Wins Ween: Wicca Whale ae aie 


Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. THE ROYAL csinsiaeietammnannst wanstuisisinénsaell 
LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, whe 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


ACUTE INDIGESTION opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


348 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 





Sufferers from Indigestion, even in an acute form, may obtain of Venereal Disease in the 
mmediate and lasting relief by taking Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Li mnges, a simple yet the roughly reliable remedy made by Harrow Road, London, W. 9 
5 & Moore from a formula of the celebrated Dr. Jenner, | through the special pre-natal treatment there pri wided: tMadieaend a 
4 Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually 


The Lozenges are very useful in cases of HEARTBURN and aa ane 


DITY. ‘They are quite harmless, containing nothing in the ~ 
ture of a drug, and are used and prescribed by medical men y Why suffer the pangs of Rhec- } 
mi 3! ir re . 2 a, Gout 
















a A L. a 4 
ESTIMONY.—" Your Lozenges are imply marvellous. r ar kindred a r wi t 
acute Indigestion ar y for nearly three months, but the treat taking PHYSIKURATE for 
tI: v lid not Lhen I saw your advertisement and wrote I tiring f r cight nights 1 wi 
a . I have since bought four boxes, but ses gee Te oe fe ee 
‘ marie: 0 PHYSIKURATE 
[ am writing to express my thanks for the great benefit my wife has f " nly 
l m king Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges. After years of 
s is better than she has been for years, and is in a fair way 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, “WORKS F 1H ysIKURATE 
A FREE SAMPLE WHILE YOU Prishari, 10 Vigo street, W., é * 2 
‘ ” three sizes -, ay cy 42) - 
cf the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, SLEEP. uy aha A sanot on bs Sian 
and addres Ea sail a bad a 
savory  . MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, | ee PHYSIXURATE, Ltd (Dept 14). 92a Upper rear Read, asia E 5. i 
43a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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ROYAL CHORAL society] | J, 
J AL on, 
Royal Albert Hall. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY T! HE KI 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 20, at 2.39, 
sridge-Tayl or) 
Miss CARRIE TUB RB. “Mr. WILLIAM BOLAND, 
Mr, HAROLD WILLIAMS 
At the Organ: Mr. R. ARNOLD GREIR 
| THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA, 
Inspection Catalogue | Conductor: Mr, ALBERT COATES. 
| « = 
| Stalls, 10s. opt arena, v8 6d.: baleony, reserved, 5s., unreserved 
invited on request Bi] | 3. ca.2 eatery promenade (1,000 seats), 2s om 
} Subscriptions for the series of SEVEN CONCERTS: Stalls, 
£2 6d.; arena, £1 19s.; balcony, £1 7s. 6d Subscribers’ 
names can now be received, and seats secured, at the Box Off 
Alt ast Hall, and the usual Agents, 
| 
——|| 
cach section a perfect 
[nize 3 j piece of 
POMPADOUR ma: ne tonal os 
and handsome 
| use, the most p ri ist | 
see - ional hoc booke “as 
®) 
N «£2: 
ELKINGTON‘*:: | yi el 
22 Regent Street, S.W.1 73 Cheapside, E.C. y 
(Below Piccadilly Circus) (The Old Mansion House) | ee 
LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM. | WILLIAM BAKER & CO., Ltd, | 
Library cpt ists, OXFORD. | 
London Agents: Du mm « 2 
Booksellers, 34 Mar | 
Cavend 
= a 
eS 
66 99 
a Why Watts Blades excel. 
= British— “WATTS” Razor _ Blades 
- ave a super-keenness that 
p and best. <2 ensures perfect shaving. 
we a are British, and —< 
‘DERFECTOS’ quiy linden, wade to's 
firm established over 150 
: years. The first grade steel 
ee | “ee is the finest procur- 
re able 
NO 2 12 perfect 
blades’ in 
* a e every dozen. 
Virginia Cigarettes If your Dealer docsn' 
stock them, write 
ah , direct to the sole 
ma acturers: 
Distinguished by a superb delicacy peer terres 2 ‘ saa ’ 
the result of a matchless blend Boy: DOZEN. : wae : ~ JOHN WAT TS, 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco, panned taoweul Saal iaamien: Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
! type holders. ; SHEFFIELD. 
! iw 3. caciiaeemmeceaal * London: 24 Redoress St., E.C.1. 
10 for 103d. 50 for 4/3 22 — ~t. 
oe 20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 
j|] {PERPECTOS FINOS’ ae U j S i 
>< a larger cigarette of the same quality. 
= == PORT 
a “ iS 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
NOTTINGHAM. The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 54/- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. , 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. ‘ 
] 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON | | 
] 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
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The early response to our first announcement of the Encyclopaedia Britannica at half-price 
has been so overwhelming that in fairness to all we publish this 


WARNING! 


Act to-day if you hope to secure the new 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | at 
half the price of the regular Cambridge Issue 











COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL OF THE HANDY 


VOLUME SETS 





When we announced the complete withdrawal of the Handy 
Volume Issue of the New Britannica we entirely under-estimated 
the demand that would arise. At the present rate it is already 
certain that our small stock of Handy Volume sets will not go 
round. To prevent disappointment as far as is possible, we print 


this frank warning. The only way to be sure of securing a Handy 
Volume set at all is to act at once. 


Now—Te-day ! 

Already in avery short time 
~—500 sets out of the 1,700 we 
had to offer have been sold. 
In common justice, it is a case 
of “First Come, First Served.” 
Let us be quite definite. Once 
these few sets are sold, the 
Handy Volume Issue will cease 
to exist. And, of course, this 
remarkable offer will be at an 
end. Think of it—the whole 
delightful and amazing trea- 
sure of the Britannica’s know- 
ledge at half the price of the 
Cambridge Issue! Clearly 
there is need to act at once. 


The Greatest Bargain we ever 
fered 

The 32 volumes of the New 
Britannica—the 12th and latest 
Edition—include the famous 
Three New Volumes compiled 
since the war, which bring the 
Britannica right up-to-date 
and make it the most complete, 
authoritative and scholarly 
work of reference in the world. 
Thousands of people have yet 
to buy the Britannica who 


selves the luxury of owning 
it. Here is their latest and 
greatest opportunity. 


Why this sale comes about 


There are at present two 
forms of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—the regular Cam- 
bridge Issue and the smaller, 
more conipact Handy Volume 
Issue, which is identical with 
the Cambridge Issue in every-. 
thing but size. 

Lately, the costs of manufacturing 
have enormously increased. On that 
account we cannot keep the Cam- 
bridge Issue and the Handy Volume 
Issue in print without raising the 
prices. We have therefore decided 
to withdraw the Handy Volume 
Issue. As soon as this decision was 
announced the 1,700 set: remaining 
from the last printing were offered 
for sale at half the price of the regular 
Cambridge Issue. 

At that very small outlay you will buy 
the 32 volumes of the 12th and latest 
Edition of the Britannica, containing every 
word and every picture that the large 
issue contains. Not only that, but pre- 
sented free with 
each set is a beau- 
tiful oak bookcase 
with leaded-glass 
door, especially 
designed for us by 


(SSSSITCHOCSSSSSSSSSESSSHSSSASCSESOCHESHASCESCESS TIES SeeeErS 
Tue ENcycLoppi1A Britannica Co., Ltp. 
125 HicH Hoc gorn, W.C.1. 

Please send me at once, without any obligation 


LATEST EDITION IN 
THIRTY-TWO VOLUMES 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE 


FRE & 


With each Handy Volume set 
we will give absc rlutely free this 
hands yne bookca sé, in oak, with 
/ . 
fe) 
signed for this Issue by a world. 


7 j i 
leadex f 45S GUOT, especially de- 


; oe 
famous firm of cabinet-makers 


whatever, the 52-page illustrated prospectus, con- 
taining specimen pages, maps, and full informa 
tion abcut the Encyclopzdia Britannica, th 
and latest Edition, 32 Volumes, printed on fing 
India paper, together with complete details of 
your final hal/-price sale, 


a famous cabinet- 
maker. 





have often promised them- 
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CUT OUT AND POST THIS COUPON 


IVOINE 5 560060080040 000% 
we ‘ peessanebices ° 
This coupon will bring you all the information you need about our Address 
: ‘ , 5S ereees COCO HO DOE eeeese® 
extraordinary offer, without committing you to any expense whatever. 8. ss pane * 
If you prefer, we should be glad if you would visit our showrooms at Coorccccrereosceee CHevcccocece : 


S. 2b 


(SES ESSE C2eeceeeC eee EGUE oe EEE Se eanES Ae 


_ 
SSS CITASSSSCSSSCSESSCISISCH SSSR ESSSSSCRSROBCCEeEEES 


125 Hizh Holborn, Fourth Floor (opposite the Holborn Restaurant). 
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PREVENTION—~ 


fis the keynote of the 


Church Army’s 
Work 


in PROBATION and REFORMA- 
TORY HOMES and especially in the 


PREVENTIVE HOMES 


where lads and girls from difficult and dangerous 
surroundings are received and trained. 


WISE CURE 


has sometimes to be the watchword. 


Then LABOUR HOMES for ex-prisoners, 
“Down and Outs” and others. 
RESCUE HOMES for women; 
Temperance home and many other agencies 
haye a necessary work on the 
ETERNAL PRINCIPLES 
OF CHRISTIAN LOVE; 
UPLIFTING SYMPATHY 
AND PRACTICAL HELP. 


Will you assist by sending Cheques, crossed “ Barclay’s a/c 
Army,” payable to Preb. Carlile, D.D., Hou. Chief Secretary, 
s, 55 Bryanston Street, W.1? 


women’s 


quarter 


Church 
Head- 





ITHE AIM OF 
THE BOYS’ 


c 
BOYS: BRIGADE 


The 
Patron: H.M. The King. 


H.R. 


for full particulars of how to start a B.B. 
Company to the Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 
Paternoster House, 














BRIGADE 


is to develop a 


spirit of 
service for their fellows jn 


the coming manhood—and 
the promotion. of habits of 
Obedience, Reverence, Discj- 
pline, Self-respect, and a true 
Christian Manliness. 


Every reader of the 
“ Spectator” who desires 
to help Boys to cultivate 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 
MANLY FITNESS 
AND PATRIOTISM 


should 


First Organisation 
for Boys. 


Ifon. Pres. : 
Prince Arthur 
of Connaught. 


WRITE TO-DAY 





London, E.C.4, or 
George Square, Glasgow. 


30, 


Gifis towards the extension 
of The Boys’ Brigade work 
will be very  thankjully 
received by the Secretary. 

































y, 








Sent 
for 


bc TTA TT 





THIS TRIAL 
PARCEL 


In itself this package is more than value 
for money, and it enables you te test 
the delicious “P.R.”” Feods without 
buying a quantity. 

*P.R.” Foods are quite different from 
any others. 

**P.R." BISCUITS, for instance, have a 
look of quality and character absolutely distinct. 
They are low in price, and their flavour is the fine, 
full flavour of the whole wheat. 

Then “ P.R."’ COFFEE is coffee. It tastes as delicious 
as it smells—a virtue seldom found in other brands. 
It is made from finest hill-grown berries, pale-roasted. 
* PLR." BREAKFAST FCOD wiil probably find a 
permanent place on your table. It deserves to. 
Crisp, appetising and sustaining with hot or cold 
milk, etc. Pours from packet to plate. 

In fact, all ‘ P.R."" Foods are unique—the purest and 
most beneficial. Chemicals of any kind are rigidly 
excluded 


Please mention name and address of Grocer. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


WALLACE PURE FOODS, Ltd. 
(Dept. 23), Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 


AOA UTAAUTIRRA TIMUR Le 


UUAUHAUELN AMAT TTA 


There are foods cheaper than 
most yet nicer and purer than any 


is your first step towards them. 





A parcel containing samples of 15 different kinds 


1 = of Biscuits, with trial packets of ‘‘P.R.’’ Breakfast 
Food, “ P.R.”” Sun-Food and “ P.R.” Coffee, 


WSUS 
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CARR’S ! 


‘Table | 
Water” 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


Sa 


= 


Ue 


hey are simply ideal 
with cheese. Order 
Qa trial tin from your 
stores.Qheir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal co you. 
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MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.U2 
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THE ARMENIAN MASSACRE RELIEF. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFUCEE FUND. | 





ANNI 


ee 


The Near East Tragedies. 


= The Terrible Attempt to Exterminate the Armenian 
Z . Nation. 


’ Over Two Millions Killed or Died 
: through Brutality, Starvation or Exposure. The 


2 Remnant scattered in The Caucasus, Syria and 
= South-East Europe must be sheltered and fed, 


_and the Orphans 


2 over 50,000 of them cared for, clothed and taught. 


The Smyrna Catastrophe 


Only a preliminary to continued deporta- 

tions of all Christians out of Asia Minor. 

Thousands in utter destitution. Fled to 

3 Greece, Syria and the Islands of the Sea: 

e 900,000 are in Greece, living in hovels, 

ruined warehouses, in tents, railway trucks, 
even in the open. 


WN BUA NII 
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\" 
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No other British Relief Fund covers so large 
an area or so varied a list of Relief efforis. 








Some of the Ways we Help the Sufferers: — 
WITH FOOD, mainly infirm 
children. 
BLANKETS AND CLOTHING, new and old, 
always acceptable. 
HOSPITALS. Disease and sickness continually 
rampant among ill-fed and starving people. 
MATERNITY WORK. JHurdreds of mothers’ 
lives and their offspring have been saved. 
MILK STATIONS for infants and invalids. 
SEED DISTRIBUTION (also farming imple- 
ments). We have six centres; the Govern- 
ment give the ground. The seed is loaned. 
Repayment each harvest, spread over three 
years. 
ORPHANS, and their number is legion. 
RESCUE HOMES. Girls stolen or sold into 
Turkish and Kurdish families. 
INDUSTRIAL WORK. We encourage the 
starting of industrial work in each Relief 
centre. The girls and young women are 
taught lace work, embroidery weaving, rug 
making, &c., while the boys learn trades. 
All this is with one object—to make them 
self-supporting. 
Gifts may be earmarked for any of the above 
objects or allocated to either of the following:— 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND, 


- THE ARMENIAN MASSACRE RELIEF, 
= Atthe Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 


= §. W. Gentle-Cackett, 358 Y STRAND, 
Hon. Relief Commissioner. LONDON, W.C.2. 


NO SALARIES OR OFFICE EXPENSES. 
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You KNow the kind of chair 
which sounds a deep B flat 


when you sit down in it. 


B flat because it 


wasn’t expecting you. 


IT sang 
If you 
get out of it suddenly it will 
strike up F sharp—much higher 
in the scale. It sings both treble 


and bass. 


BuT its end is in sight. Some- 
thing has gone wrong with 
the springs. 


IN the Buoyant chair the springs 
begin right and they continue 
right. The springs are sprung 


on springs. 


bY) 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


Most good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas. The name “ Buoyant” 
will be found under every genuine Buoyant Chair & Settee 


Buoyant Sales Dept. 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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HE Editor of the Spectator 

appealed to you last week to help 

the work of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund amongst the refugees in 
the Near East. 
We have just learned from a gentle- 
man just returned from Salonica that 
the present conditions there are similar 
to—if not worse than—those which 
obtained in Athens and the Pireus a 
year ago. 
The streets are chaotic with wander- 
ing refugees, who arrive in great 
numbers almost every day. The 
stations and yards are full ; the camps 
established in the outskirts of the city 
overflowing. Even the beach is black 
with people. The sight from the cliffs 
reminded him of 


A BANK HOLIDAY SCENE 
AT MARGATE. 


But what a tragic and_ terrible 


difference ! 


What horror of congestion, exposure, 


disease and hunger amongst those 
families living there because they 


have nowhere else to go! 


At least 50% are suffering from 


Malaria. 
It is late Summer now, and_ still 
warm. But the Winter approaches. 


In the streets, on the beach, without 
adequate food or covering, what will 


? 


happen to them then ‘ 


HELP US TO HELP 
THEM NOW. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon, 
Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 
87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 
which ts co-operating in the All-British 


el ppeal. 


Gifts of clothing to the Fund, c/o New 
Hibernia H'harf, London Bridge, S:. 1. 


Registered ufder the War Charities Act, 1916, 





DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


will address meetings under the auspices of 
the All-British Appeal on the Near East 
Refugee Question in the following centres 
this month: 


21st October.— Nottingham. 

2ist October.——Leicester. 

22nd October.—Liverpool. 

23rd October.—Manchester. 

24th October.—CENTRAL HALL, WEST- 
MINSTER, LONDON, at 8.30 p.m. 

25th October.— Leeds. 

26th October.—Southampton. 


Further particulars of the Provincial meetings 
will be billed localiy. 


Tickets (free) for the London meeting can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Imperial War Relief Fund at General 
Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 














JAPAN 


The British and Foreign Bible Societ 
appeals for help to restore its stocks of . 
Holy Scriptures destroyed by the earthquake 
in Japan. 
the southern. half of the Islands, so that 
happily the members of the staff, both British 
and Japanese, and the Bible House, are safe 
and the losses are confined to editions and 
plates. 


The work of the Society lies in 


@ Its editions have been printed a the 
Fukuin Press in Yokohama and Tokyo. Cabje, 
have reached London stating that the value of 
the stock in Japanese and Korean is £4,509. 
but no information is yet to hand of the yaly 
of the Chinese and Malayan stock, which wa 
also warehoused with the Fukuin Press, Thy 
stereo and electro plates, from which {hy 
editions are printed, have also been destroyed, 
and the cost of renewing them will be yer 
considerable. The total loss to the Society 
unfortunately 
Insurance Policies, 
charge on the ordinary funds. 


not covered by the 


and becomes a 


usual 
seriou 


The Committee will be thankful to receiyy 
gifts, which may be sent to the Secretaries 
1146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4, 











A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED,| 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843), | 


THE | 


“A RETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP | 


| 
and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES | 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 | 
(Received to Date, £11,000) 


To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's work. 


10,000 boys Lave been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil sengnapenent and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. | 


Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President - : - - H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A. 


Deputy Chairman . - . - - F. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - : 
Joint Secretaries 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


H. Crayton, Esg. 
Howson F. Devitt, Esg. 
H. Butstow Waten and Henry G. Corecano, 
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For East End Slum Children 


2,000 Free Breakfasts are provided each week to 
prevent children going cold and hungry to school. 
20 sickly children are sent to the Holiday Home each 
winter month. These forms of help are a great 
blessing to the little ones and to their anxious, 
poverty-stricken mothers. 

Unemployment is still great this season, particularly 
in East London. 


Will you please aid in this work of mercy ? 


MONEY, BOOTS AND CAST - OFF 
CLOTHING, GREATLY NEEDED AT ONCE. 


Address : The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 


EAST END MISSION, 


583 Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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‘hen THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
re sale Some Recent 
NS and EXPERT OPINIONS 
i S Remarkable on every point.” The Gentlewoman, 1/9/23. 

at th Sie ° ° 

Cable tS “Everything that a motorist can want.” 
al i Manchester Guardian, 8/6/23. 
ue of Aux , : 
1,500, et “A luxurious car with all the characteristics that 
Py i e ° 
Pn Re have made Rolls-Royce a name to conjure with.” 
| 8 Timzs of India, 27/6/23. 


o 

















+ The a 
ch the pn The prices of Rolls-Royce chassis are as follows :— 
troyed, % 40/50 h.p. chassis £1,850. (Long wheel base £50 
every nh extra). 20 h.p. chassis £1,100. 
“ety js ise 

usual chs ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
seriou Telegrams : 14-15 Conduit Street, Telephone : 

“Kolhead, Piccy, london - - W.I Mayfair 6040 
London.” ’ sili (4 lines). 

receive 
Laries, 
E.C, 4, 
NEED, | 
| 1843), | 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


52 BONES OF YOUR HAIR 


Am fect into ordinary and AND USE 


regents ROWLANDS’ 


a*!/DON’'T SQUEEZE THE || To Look Your Best 






ork, 
Marine, | 
ration, | 







duce corns and bunions,}# 


3 ° iF 
% flat foot, and a host of E 

















| 
LES. | f 
om Oe Lother foot trouble. MACASSAR Ol f 
Es. | ; j 
—s + / suar 3 
A / “HATUREFORM 
| t 
— FOOTWEAR 
means HEALTH AND 
\ : Tr 5S » 
Bent C MI ORT. send 
by ninepence in stamps for i trained by [Ee 
to Ordinary j sample boot or shoe on §@ Natureform Ee 
Shoes, M? approval, together with } chow. 
ch our new ILLUSTRATED 
- CATALOGUE, etc. 
re 
] In all sizes for Adults and Children, 
y Illustrated booklet post free. 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
HOLDEN BROS., sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
] 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 


OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. imitations under the same or similar name. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 
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, BRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND _ 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 
4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
3. caption | Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
ustra 
4. at ~~ and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and —_- ica. 
6. London to Queensland 
6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passer-gers) 
New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
pt Australia (via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
‘Australia and the South Sea Islands. 
@. London (one _ class of Go third class rates) to Aus- 
tralia vie Cape | of ood Hope. 


‘os. 1, 2,3, 4 4& 6—For Passage, Pa 0. House, 14-16, Cocks ur 
. &t., "3.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall 8t., London, E. . Bl. Anon 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, nhall St., London, E.C. 
No. 6.—v. Ly Westra & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhail Ps 
.& 0. Hou Ouse, as adove. 
a8. co. © New Zealand, Utd. 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspu ondon, a 
Vancouver Servic: tia any Sie of Canadia Pacitic oe a 
Ko. 2.—P. & Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime $ 


& O, 





+B 








ap 
London, E. Cc. ia or . & O. House as above. 
oy — Société Francaise, P. 
, Boulevard des —— 


Paris (All 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 
SWISS AND ITALIAN 
Escorted Tours to 
SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Teaving London October 27th, November 24th, December 


WINTER SPORTS 


at 


GRINDELWALD. 
The Ski-ing Centre for Novices and Experts. 


Tours de luxe to EGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRIA. 


Tours ROUND THE 


WORLD. 


Send for Illustraicd Programme 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


87 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
26 Aidersgate Street, 
and all Principal ‘Towns. 


84 Piccadilly, W.1. 
LONDON, 


of over 50 different Tours. 





a 
Moe 
ocks 
THES, aaa MANE NEARS. 
me cl, i bh. 
wa rae ater SSorRNN NGHA 
Gor’'"als TER BWW. 
SHESTE ASG 
M ANC 


LINES 


PACIFIC 


LAKES AND RIVIERA. 


22nd. 


E.C.1. | 
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THOS. COOK & SONS 





PROGRAMME No. 96, 
“WINTER SUNSHINE,” 


of 
TOURS AND CRUISES IN SUNNY CLIMES AND 
NOOKS AT HOME AND ABROAD free on requeno NY 


SPECIMEN “ESCORTED” TOURS. 


ret aan me a are, ALGERIA and TUNISIA 
A Selected Escorted Tour leaves or 
London at frequent dates, ie 9 coe AUTOMORILE TOUR 


clusive charge 100gs. p sell the Kabylia Gorges tg 


PARIS 1 BRUSSELS SNL” ‘avelenusaneakeden ns Fes, 1,500 
P anc J ’ s oie 
WEEK-END TOUR ...... ee | teen oe ieee £7) 
7 DAYS’ INCLUSIVE he 125¢s, 
SEL ECT ESCORTED SELECT TOUR 00... .ccsscc87) 
NOMEN, canivsdecicecendcaokvce, £25 | TOUR DELUXE ............ £159 
ITALY. ' 

“IDEAL” IT ALIAN WOME, BE Gate a senssacccessscecsisereees 40es 


SELECT TOUR Fi 7 


. ITALIAN LAKES. = 
PEPE TNE UIIIOD  Giciteis dicitechaciacncetdas éddamatdavcdinenions from 35g, 
COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
LUGANO. 
, “POPULAR” CONDUCTED TOURS. 
Leaving London Oct. 17th, Dec. 19th, etc. £16 16s. Od., providing 
travel (short sea route), —. i en route, and five local 
excursions, om 
LUGANO, MILAN and VENICE. Ts days’ Tour ....... . £21 0 
a err eae ‘ £24 1 ¢ 
ITALIAN LAKE S, Travel & 7 days’ Accomm< odation from £11 6 ¢ 
PARIS, NICE and ALGIERS, 23 days’ Tour os £30 § 
ITAL Y, SICILY, TUNIS and "ALGERIA, 36 days’ Tour £56 2 
WINTER SPORTS. 
To avoid disappointment Rooms should be booked NOW, 


‘hoice of 30 Hotels at Leading Resorts. 

Allotments open for Season 1923-1924 
Brochure entitled “THE CALL OF THE SNOW,” 
Hotels showing Vacancies, and full particulars post fre 


NILE STEAMER SERVICES. 


Plans of 
€ upon request, 





CAIRO, ASSUAN, HALFA. First Sailing November 20th 
ASSUAN and BACK, Twenty PETE VOROBC cc scccccecs nent 
Ditto, Fourteen Da 3 ER ERT nee hs £5 
HALFA and BACK, Seas seven Days’ WOOD  uccccvinsnadecanccaie 





DAHABEEAHS ond, PRIVAT ATE “STEAME RS FOR HIRE. 
*ROGRAMME of 
SEASON’S ARRANG EMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 


free on application from 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, & BRANCHES. 























NEDERLAND ROYAL MAIL LINE | 
SHORT SEA TRIPS 
By Mail Steamers SOUTHAMPTON 


to ALGIERS and GENOA, 


| Thence COLOMBO, SABANG, SINGAPORE 
| and JAVA. 


|] Steamers 


leave Southampton alternate Tuesdays. 


Next Sailing:— 
'{ S.s. “KONINGIN DER NEDERLANDEN,” i6th Oct. 


SINGLE and TWO BED OUTSIDE CABINS ONLY in 
FIRST CLASS. 

apply: >. H. DRAKEFORD, 

60 HAYMARKET, 


For further information 
General Passeng on Agent for Great Britaiz 
LONDON, s.W 











ORIENT LINE 


TOURS TO ITALY 
AND THE RIVIERA 


VISITING ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE, 
GENOA, MENTONE. or MONTE CARLO or 
NICE, AT INCLUSIVE FARES COVERING 
| SEA AND RAIL TRAVEL, ALSO HOTELS IF 
DESIRED. 
WRITE FOR PROGRAMME TO MANAGERS: 
| ANDERSON, GREEN & CO. LTD. 
| 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Branch Offices: 
| 14 COCKSPUR ST REET, & No. i AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND. 


_emmres manner 
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REMINGTON 


WITH 


ee 





CAN BE PACKED AND TAKEN ON YOUR JOURNEY 


THE LEAST POSSIBLE TROUBLE. FOR THE 
CASE IS ONLY 4 INCHES HIGH. 


The experience of 50 years is expressed in 


the production of the REMINGTON 


PORTABLE —tke universal machine for per- 
sonal writing Full size standard keyboard, 
the regulation 42 writing keys, back spacer, 


an 


of Remington World - Wide Service goes 
with every machine 
ee)" 


A ood machine 


material REMINC iTON ribbons 
and carbons should always be used 


Branches and Deale 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Co Ltd 
100, Gracechureh Street, London, EC 3 







d one shift only for capitals. The guarantee 


deserves good 


rs Everywhere 





= 








book post f 


THE GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD. (Desk 9), 





BATH CABINET 


is a means of obtaining in the privacy of 
home all the benefits of Turkish, Russian, 
Medicated or Perfumed Baths. Its regular 
use will purify the blood and wash the 
impurities and poisonous matter out of the 
system. It makes a clear skin, a healthy 
complexion, removes tan, freckles, erup- 
tions, pimples, etc., and changes an oily, 
sallow complexion to the rosy tint so much 
admired by the stern sex. It makes the eye 
more brilliant, restores the bloom of youth, 
and removes wrinkles. Recommended by 
leading physicians and _ thousands of 
delighted users. Prices from 55/-. Inside or 
outside heaters. Send at once for valuable 
ree on mentioning the ‘‘ Spectator.” 


67 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 
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For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


oddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I¢ 24 & 4% 












Class ified Adbertisements. 








Co Let, Ke. 





\ RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 


FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 


gas ring and meter. 








yone 





iouses in the Hyde 


No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only, Five 
Park district. 





ptLy.— Sun 


ny Furnished Apartment. Fireplaces, Garden, 
View. Inexpensive, 
LESTER, SIENA, 


} W: urwick School, Warwick. 
| 








Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


‘ through the U. , cither at home or abroad.—For particulars write to tue 
SECRETARY, 16 8. ra rr ambridge Street, London, §.W.1. Established 20 years, 








Concert. 


, AEOLIAN HALL, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13th, at 3.15 p.m. 
EAN STERLING MACKINLAY. OLD SONGS AND 
e BALL ADS, KENNETH MACKINLAY. THE CHORISTERS. 
8s, 6d., Ss. Od., 3s. 6d., 2s, 4d, Family Tickets. Terms for Schools. Mayfair 2097, 
Also Oct. 27th. 


"Appointments, &r., Sacant ant Wanted. 





i bene EV. R. G. E. BOWERS may require a change of work 

after Christmas. An appointment as CLASSICAL MASTLAK would be 
welcomed in a school not under the Board of Education aud where there would be 
an opportunity of giving voluntary help to the Clergy of the district on Sundays.— 


C rr? O F Livia? 6 6. &. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A HEAD-MASTER is required for the Liverpool Institute High School for Boys 
in succession to Mr. H. V. Whitehouse, B.A., who is retiring under the age limit. 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum: rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1.250 per annum. 

Che Head-Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the direction 
and superintendence of the educational arrangements of the School and to teach 
personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and consistent with 
the efficient discharge of those duties 

The Head-Master will not be allowed to take boarders 

The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to termination by six months’ 
notice given in writing by or to the Governors 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Harold Whalley, Mount Street, Liverpool, to whom 


applications, endorsed ‘* Head-Mastership,” giving particulars of age, qualifications 
and experience, together with thirty printed copies of the application, including 
copies of not more than four testimonials, must be seyt not later than October 20th, 
1023. (Original testimonials must not be sent.) 

Canvaszing of the Governors of the Liverpool oe Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Committee, - can jua Candidates. 

LTE R MOON 
Town Clerk a ( ih rk to the Education Authority. 


September 25th, 1923. 
| Sperm np LAND AGENT has vacancy for a PUPIL. Land- 
owner’s son preferred, Instruction in all branches of estate Mmanagement,— 
Apply FORBES, Underhill, Oswestry, 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
P work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare tin Write for particulars 
nd free ] con to Dept, T. 51 Shaw Institute, 1 Montague street, London ©. i. 








[NTE RE ST IN LITERARY BUSINESS, with P RA PICAL 
Training in Journalistic, Literary and Publishing Work, offered LADY or 
GUNTLEMAN.—Apply Box No, 1204, the Spectator, 15 York Street, W.C. 2. 














NAREERS for cducated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
J described by Experts in each profe ion. Vrice 2s. 4d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price €1d cath post free.— Write 
for Lull particulase to WOMEN'S EMPLOYMES t Dept. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 
Kectures, Scholars hips, * t. 
= it ib ARS VIV -E N D [ SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the 1 iratory funet of t 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves q luits { children with marked 
e‘fects on body and mind. The seventh ti { “Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d, 
net), of booksellers ” Sim] kin, Marshall ind Co 
I nsultation Oo ok cirect li : 
Mr. ARTHI R LOVE LI 94 Park Street, Gr enor S W. 1. 





[PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 





E TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDLUENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman : Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr _ ir G. Svmonds, M.A For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan ke 1 Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Mis 
|» I: LAW RE SCE 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
d heer BEDFORD PHYSIC AL TR: AINTS NG COLLEGE, 





37 Lansdowne Road, Bedfore Principal STANSFELD. Students 

are traiined to become Teachers of Gymnastics The yurse extends over 3 years, 

nd includes Educational and Medical Gymuasti m the Swedish System, Massage, 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing Ke wrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Lees £165 per annum .—For } ctu PDS SECRETARY. 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 








‘A IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSW AY, HOY E ( (Brighton, W.).— 





An old-established SCHOOL for G IRL S situated in an unrivalled position 
faring Lawns and Sea, in the best reside district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitate dia st) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curricultm is th at of a high-class School. 

urst res i the PRINCIPAL, 


Fully-qualitied statl, with Matron and N 





Vv E RD. ALE SCHOOL FOR G IRLS, q "Farley ‘Ha ill, Oakamoor, 
. Statts. 650 feet above sea | el. rinerly at Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress : Miss E. M. PICK ARD, M h, (anes, Pity Cantab). Boarders only. 


Ze HELENS, COC KE RMOU'T H. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special u rms for clergymen’t, 


ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge ii 
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_ ea SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 
CHURCH SCHOOL. 


Head Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 


: ‘en COLLEGE FOR: GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


H IGHFIELD~,, 
: OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 


lYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


Head-Mistress : 
S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF SINGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 











616." 








| Ficceateatainteatil GIRLS, 





Head-Mistress : 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clérgy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


wy tutes HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
holidays. 
Principals : 


ao 





The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 
HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Roarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 
Languages. English Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


Bovs Schools and Colleges. 


YRAIGFLOWER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

/ TORRYBURN, FIFE,—Head-Master, F. G. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College 
and Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-25 
to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigtlower as above. 
school stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth, 
Beautifully sheltered position, Healthy situation, Perfect sanitation, Electric 
light. Easy of access. Terms moderate. 























ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—-Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








ee ao 2 IS LAND S&S. 





OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Jersey. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


was opened in September. 


Founders :— 
fir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Lady BbOorT, GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.LE., F. J. BOIS, Esq.,  Licut.-Gen. Sir 
ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. ¥. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
Esq., and the Rey. G. OQ. MORGAN-SMITH. 


Sir 


Head-Master :— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.S. (St. Cath's 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 
The School stands In its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own farm. DPeautiful 
climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of access. 


Apply for Prospectus, ete., to HEAD-MASTER,. 





{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 

An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the awarding 
of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Scholarships, 
but a much higher standard of work will be expected. 


1 ARGATE Cc OL 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY, 


ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals— 
A. LEACH LEWIS, M.A. (Pembroke College, Cam.) 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.). 


7 INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
\ Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, 
3.A. (Cantab.). i 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills. 








In ideal surroundings, 
Extensive grounds. 


— 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. t 
































Beautiful Elizabethan } sy 
playing fields. Every care and comfort ; staff of graduates :  LOUSE, 30 a : 
pectus from HEAD-MASTER. r en " hn in 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educas peiruary 15" 
x, Highly qualified staff. ‘our leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxi Cation, th 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop Boots ie TK 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees gg). (U%: &. yareh 13th. 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, ~ Entratcg al 
ra OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Editi oot | 
A containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of 10n), ——s 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Mar ne —_— 
ery with instructions oe to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrateq descr 
of life a 1e College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ ral Nawe ee ition 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. . 7 ni a tiem, —— 
183, ———=—=— Re 
r . oye Dv 
Private Tuition, Kc. i Te 
_P BH. " 
FB 40,60, 2 LON. — Mr CHARLES SEyygp 7 MER 
4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLI SPRagne \ tunit 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Sp, aking iN, tote) York. 
Pupils ‘include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, po eisai 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), y achen, ' ~ 
- , : — 
Scholastic Agencies. ee 
DVICE AB OUT SCHOO L 8, at Manufact 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTA BLISHMEN for the pro 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., all colours 
is given free of charge by \ 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 
Educational Agents. Estahlished 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly aij Schor 


—_ 


ve 


poth vocal 


26 Sackville 


4926. 





Principals in the country. They will also be glad to)supply full information ghye yURDOCI 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Wos ————-= 
Agriculture and Horticulture. ork, xO 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER I8 MADE TO PARENTS " succ 

- ? ( 

S CHOOLS Information and carefully consider, coma 

advice can be obtained from 7 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 





YUTORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive ing 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms 
> » occupation at home and abroad. 
6 AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE op, 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE Ot} , 


A CAREBR 








61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 273 sizes for ] 
: z C ee en Atheenic } 
GCHOOLS ror BOYS saxo GIRLS — oO 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS AV! 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR Cr 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, Des. 8 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools i 


Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTIN ENT, will be pleased to ALD PARENT 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 





The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, t ass 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, Gold, £20 
Telephone : Central 5053. post free 
ages Satisfacti 
YHOosrinN @ A SCHOOL. ; 
Parents should consult N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. &s L. (Paris) YOCK 
for Free Advice, based on 20 years’ experience as a schoolmaster. of 
Exclusive Information on all best Schools. to domes 

HOWAR 


BURROW'S SCHOLASTIC Army at 


175 Piccadilly, London. 
Telephone 


AGENCY, 
(Opposite Royal Academy.) 
Gerrard 





— 
1D ES 
34602. R ry 
Country, 
Tuvalids, 
General } 


—— 


peo 











Authors, @ppeturiting, Xe. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons 


BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and y rcof-tes 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for bcok and journal! publication at hom 
abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oricntal languages undertabe 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. j 








AGENT, 


FC.4 


KENT} 





DE 





ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: Ho 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real tra 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispat 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies Jd 
1,000.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, S.W.18 


SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS. Send your MSS 0 


London, 





The Temple Literary Agency for negotiation. No reading 1 Bvok 
application.—10 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1, 
MIYYPEWRITING. Is. 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Reductial 
quantity. legible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including H Mathers 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5. ’Phone : Dalst i274 





i a a a ae a ee ae ae a + 
s. per 1,000; 3d. carbon. 


Is. |] 
Miss KNIGHT, 29 Langdon Park Road, Highgate, N. ¢ 
MYYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienet 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. Mss. 1: rbot 


3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 
a 








Botels, Bvdros, Kr. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO _ residents 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on ' 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician 


No 





enjoy Hetey 





A few vacancies available at once. Feces moderate. 


Telep.: 341, 











'y of ( et, 


val Colleg ‘ i 

gin Financial, &c. 

¥ Hou * ¢ 

— EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 

tnns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
4, Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 
UR 4 Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

ne as : Tr wore’ al ~~ J . . 

YMOUp MERICAN INVESTMENTS.—For first-class investment oppor- 

RAKING 4 tunities in American industrial securities, address C. H. DONOVAN, Attorney, 

~~. ti Hotel York, 36th and 7th Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 

Teacher ‘ —<—<$—_—— ‘ = : : = 

W ( : : 

—=: 


sll Schon 
OD abon 


al Work, 


Sidera] 
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SPECTATOR. 
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_ 
Tours, Xr. 





—ate)6ClCiCirE TFT STE C E A 


H Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
ATGRIS. PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
h 13th.- ALGERIA-TI NISIA. Motor tour de luxe. : 
mRIVATE “SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
gnd Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 











582. 




















Miscellaneous. 
A ABRSON’ & 





anufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for the protection of all exposé d wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces. 
yl] colours. For patterns and particulars write 

; WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, $.W. 11. 


UsIC BY MAILL.- 
\ jocally, send us your order, 
joth vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s, and upwar 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. Vor descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. : 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES. 

‘ OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, & 
jist or send garments for free estimate, 
(Dept. A), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. By POST 

DIRECT from Factory. Purest Wool. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. All 

sizes for Ladies, Gents and Children. Patterns and prices post free.— Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent free HENRY &B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Strect, Loudon, 





If you cannot obtain Music you want 
We have one of the largest stocks in London, 
) on receipt of cash.— 








WE TURN SUITS, 
*, equal to new, Write for descriptive price 
or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, 


"Phone: Dalston 4777. 








£2 2s. 
Wil 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Lt assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £20n Platinum. vr offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, 


Manchester. Estd. 


1850. 





YOCKROACHES can be successfully eradicated by the use 

of “ Blattis,” a scientific remedy invented by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Harmless 

to domestic animals.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free from the sole makers, 

HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist, including 
Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. 





ESIDEXNT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nearasthenics, 
Tnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—VPost free ou application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 














General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd , 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 











r nearer 


G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable’ for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





2 a 


15th —EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FA YOUM, &e. 
Fea ALESTIN &, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 


Made in 








Fonathan (Cape 


Eleven Gower Street, London 





The (Comple 


oOo 


te Works of 


Samuel Butler 


SHREWSBU 


RY EDITION 


The first two volumes, -4 First Year in Canterbury Settle- 
ment and Erewhon will be published on October 18th. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the publishers. 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 


CHARLES } 
New 
with all maps, plans and illus 
nef. (Oct. 18th.) 


1. DOUGHTY 


trations, 


Lady Henry Somerset 


KATHLEEN 


FITZPATRICK 


Edition, COMPLETE and UNABRIDGED, 
Two vols. r4 


38.0 


A Memoir by Lady Henry Somerset’s literary executor, 


who has had access to ali her 
10s. 6d. net 


T 


Ev 


True 
W. | 
A tramp’s opera, with f 


and many decorations in black 


F’cap 4to. 7s. 


NICHOLSON, 
The Incred 
C. E. M. 


An amazing record of patie 


on the part of a black woman. 


Friends 11 


correspondence, 


ravellers 
YAVIES 


] and white, by 


6d. net 


ible Journey 
MARTIN 
nee, enduran 


75. ‘Ga. 


1 Solitude 


PERCY WITHERS 
Sketches and studies of the people and coun 


Lge. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


A Pedla 
ROWLANI 
Glimpscs of lite among navy 
workers, and a medley 


The Lox 


f rovers and ricters. 


rs Pack 
) KENNEY 
ies, tramps, d 


ykoutman 


DAVID BONE 


“For the last thirty years shi 


ps have been the m« 


.2 | . } 
Iustrated. 


ur illustrations in two colours 


ILLIAM 


tryside of 
the Lake District by the author of Jn @ Cumberlana / 


1 oct 
st 10vciy 


works of art made in this country. Captain Bone proves 
this in page after page ot vivid description.” HN 
MASEFIELD. [Illustrated in colour and line. 7s. 6d. wet 
rs 
P. T. Barnum 
M. R. WERNER 
Called by himself the “Prince of Humbugs,” Barnum 
was in his day one of the best known figures in England 
and America. Illustrated. 16s. net 


Echo d 

LALRENC} 

A study from life. Editior 
“s. Od. net. 


igned by the 


copies for sale, 


of 250 copies 
Thy Neight 
L] 

A novel, humorous, passion 

the West Coast of Ireland 
7 Se 6d. nek 

Blindness 

VIOLET COLQ 


AM O'FL 


e Paris 
HOUSMAN 

1 limited to 75 
Also a large 

author at 

bour’s Wife 

AH ERTY 


te +9 rer ‘ 
ate, picturesyuc 


of Heart 
UHOUN BELL 





of life cn 


by the new Irish writer, 


A modern story which shows up the futility of the pace 
7Se 6d. net 


at which present day life is ] 


ived, 
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“ELASTIC” 
BOOKCASES 


Take advantage of the 
: opportunity to buy a 
> Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic 
: Bookcase at the reduced 
prices now prevailing. 
Globe-Wernicke ‘* Elastic ™ 
: Bookcases are world-famous 
for their quality and fine 
finish. They are BRITISH 
MADE, by the originators 
of the Unit idea, and con- 
tain only the best features 
in sectional construction— 
receding glass doors, felt 
strips to keep out dust, 
noiseless action, etc. 


“ALWAYS COMPLETE 
BUT 
NEVER FINISHED.” 


Made in three styles—Standard, 
Ideal and Universal. Write 
to-day for Catalogue No. 20B. 
and particulars of reduced prices, 


The Globe Wernicke Co. sia 


Office and Library Furnishers, : 
London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; : 
98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.f. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. -: 








BOOKCASE AS ABOVE 
STANDARD ° ® 
STYLE OAK &®6 °5°O 
MAHOGANY £8:6:0 
Additional Oak Units 
from £1° 8°6 
Mahogany ee 1°18°0 






































settee tiailiniia een Oc 

a — — — SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Li = 
Reduction in Prices 7H OLOGY oF pms E 
Globe? ernicke Pp. xii, 436; many illustrations. Demy 8yo, 16/. - 


A new ond comprehensive volume by this well-knowr 
whose work on various aspects of bird-life has attracted 
spread attention, 


FOLLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


3y LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


n suthecg 


Such wide. TI 


tw 
Cy 


[October | 
Crown 8vyo, 5/- ne 


Four one-act plays, uniform with “ Little Plays of St, 


issued last year. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF - 
JOHN DRINKWATER [End of Octobe KE 


er 
In two volumes, large octavo, each with a photograyy; 


Francis" 





—— by ALBERT RutHERSTON. Deckle-edge paper ad 
bound in buckram, with gilt top. ret 
Also an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, with the frontisy ae 
in collotype. Two hundred copies signed by the author, Or sale N 
in the United Kingdom (price ‘on app lication to the booksellers), 
A Novel by PHYLLIS E. BENTLEY. [ October TI 


Crown 8vo, 7/6 net 


THE AUXILIARY PATROL 5 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. [End of October (s 
Illustrated. Demy 8yo, 12/6 ne 


APRIL AND RAIN “ 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. a 
Crown 8vo, 3/6 ne Ti 

“Wind and Hill, SI 


A new volume of Poems by the author of 


* Freedom,” ete. 








3 Adam Sireet, Adelphi, W.C. 2 SI 








NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened 





sheets inserted 


—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere. 





McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 


] OOKS.— Nutt’s Studies on the legend of the Holy Grail, 1888, 

very rare, £4 10s.; Waite’s The Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, 
£2 28.; Pearce’s Text-Book of Astrology, 2 vols., Ist edition, £3 3s. ; 
screens and Roodlofts, 2 vols., 30s.; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 vols., £15 15s.; Who 
Was Who, 1897-1916, 7s. 6d., pub. 2ls.; Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 Ras 
£5 5s.; Almanach de Gotha, ‘ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Yule’s 
Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols., 1903, £4 4s. ; Villari’s Life and Times o Machiavelli, 
2 vols., 1892, 428.; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s, 
Mount Everest, The Reconnaisance, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 53. ; Palestine, 
illustrates 1, 4 vols., 30s. . Coat 4 4s. ; 100,000 Books in stock,—E, t BAKER'S GREAT 


TOWARDS LIFE 


Happy, Healthy, Efficient 


By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., Author of 
**Human Life and the Body,” etc., etc. 


BRADFORD: LUND HUMPHRIES & CO. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL CO., 3 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 


CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 


THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 





jond’s Rood- 





** Initis,”” 


10/6 net. 





’Phone 913. Garage 50 Cars. 


Fine cellar and cuisine. 


the cone 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 





PLD FL OD LOAF FO mF md 


4. We maintain a L-terary service bureau, 


hn 


service which 
all orders. 
Send for Catalogues TI 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment te H.M. the King 


5. We conduct a muil order and telephone 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to 


g7s 





OFT a a a 








THE HUMAN HAIR:]{ “ 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY 


PROF. HARLEY PARKER. SE 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hai’ 
‘Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous Systen | 

“Anzxmia and the Hair,” &c. D 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and P, 
restoration of the hair are simple, — and convincing." 
edical Record. 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book ' — 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), Li 
317 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1, 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & C0’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVELS. 7s. 
THE GATES ARE OPEN. 


By J. CRANSTOUN NEVILL. 








6d. net each. 


Author of “Ring up the 


Curtain, ctc. 


SOFT GOODS. 


By OSWALD H. DAVIS. His 


GABRIEL QUELFORD. 


By ARTHUR HOUG HAM, His 


JACYNTH. 


py F. T. WAWN. 


KEEBAN. 


by EDWIN BAI MER. 


"ss ‘THE ASSAULT ON 
MOUNT ae ise- 1922. 


By Brig.-General the we mn Cc, G. BRUCE, and other Members 
of the Expedition, Medium 8vo. With 32 Plates and Maps. 
25s. net. 

This magnificent vo 
mbs in whi ch the 
revious Tecoré ds rhe 
lerful than those in the 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 
(Second Series), 1894-1901. 


By the Right Hon. Sir J. RENNELL R¢ 
Portrait. 21s. net. 
The period covere a hy Sir Rennell Rodd's nd volume includes 
a stay im Esypt unde ord ¢ ing a = st interesting and 
tical time, and his 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL THE. RIGHT HON. 


first novel. 


first novel, 


Author of “ The Masterdillo,” ctc. 


Author of “ The Breath of Scandal.” 





of the stupendous 
reached, thus eclipsing 
are, if possible, even morc 


ntains the r 
height of 27,01 )0 feet was 
photogr: aphs 

previous wor 


lume co 


DD, G.C.B. With 


SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C., G.C.B. 
hy aaa oe oe best age 
STRAY RECOLLECTIONS. 
4 on Tig is a Al LWELL., K.c.B Author of 
Xpe a ota DD a vols, 2s. 1 et. 


THE ANALYSIS OF ‘THE HUNTING aie 


R. S. SURTEES, Autl or of ‘Ha andley Cre 

cd KE ’s ut orting Tour,” ete. With reproductions o rf x 
original coloures Plates by H. Arken. A new Edition. Crown 
4to.. “21s. net 

PALESTINE AND MOROCCO. 
By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., Author of “ The Alps 
from End to End,” ete. Lllustrated. 16s. net. 

JAPAN AND HER COLONIES. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


GERMAN STRATEGY IN THE GREAT WAR. 
By Br aha te algae ng NEAME, V.C., D.S.O., Royal 
Engineers. With 17 Ma 10s. 6d. net. 


OVER THE BALKANS AND SOUTH RUSSIA: 
Being the History of No. 47 Squadron, R.A.F. 


y H. NES, M.C. th an Intr n by Air Vice 
Ml al ‘33 W. G.. Bi. Sat monpD, K.C. With M: ps and 
ms. 10s. 6d. net 


THE REVOLUTIONARY. IDEA IN FRANCE, 
1789-1871. 


ees STOR, 
10s. 6d 


WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


by A. A. isc Fe ANDER, F.Z.5., Conservator of I< 
\\ Il 1 18s. net. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN DESERTS: A Study of the 


Fauna in Relation to the Environment. 
by De, Pi A, B U XTON, + 1 Entomolo; Government of 
estine. With numerc nS. ie. ‘ed, net. 


FOUNDERS OF OCEANOGRAPHY AND 
THEIR WORK: An Introduction to the Science 
of the Sea. 


ducti 


M. G 


Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 


By Sir WILLIAM HERDMAN, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 
21s. net. 
SEAMANSHIP FOR YACHTSMEN. 
y F. B. COOKE, Author of “ Single-handed Cruising,” ete. 
i strated. 12s. 6d. net. 


DRAWINGS BY GUERCINO. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD G. B. RUSSELL, B.A., F.S.A., 

/ caster Herald, Author of “ The Engravings of William 

Blake,” ete. 1 vol. Quarto. Finely printed. 25s. net. he 
on is limited to 500 numbered copies for sale, 


New anp Revisep EpbITIOoN. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 
By. LAURENCE BINYON, Deputy Keeper, in Charge of 
Oriental Prints and Drawings, British Museum. Third Edition. 
Wi ith frontispiece in colour sad 41 plates. Medium &vo. 30s. net. 





Edward Arnold & Co., Maddox St., 


London: 





| 
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Chapman & Hall’s 
Selected List 


BY INTERVENTION OF 
PROVIDENCE 


$y STEPHEN McKENNA 


7s. 6d. net 


TOGETHER 
By NORMAN DOUGLAS 
12s. 6d. net (IVith Illustrations) 


Also 250 signed copies on hand-made paper 
£2 2c 


ae ee ts 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES: An 
Autobiography 
By EVA MOORE 
15s. net 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING: 


Mer I. From Giotto to Turner 
By C. LEWIS HIND (With 100 Illustrations) 


About 25s. net 


DICKENS’S OWN STORY 

By the late SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
NICOLL (liith a Portrait) 
10s. 6d. net 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF 
SCOTLAND 
By SIDNEY DARK 
10s. 6d. net 
SPARKS FROM THE FIRE: 
A Volume of Essays 

By GILBERT THOMAS 


(IVith 20 Portraits) 


(WVith 16 Illustrations) 


bs. net 

ROBERT BURNS: His Life and 
Genius 

By ANDREW DAKERS (1hith a Portrait) 
10s. 6d. net 


———=-Fiction at 7s. 6d. net 
ONE OF THE GUILTY 


By W. L. GEORGE (2nd Large Edition) 


GOOD HUNTING 


By NORMAN DAVEY 
SMOKE RINGS 


By G. B, STERN 
PEACE IN OUR TIME 
By OLIVER ONIONS 


11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 
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THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
Contents: 


OCTOBER NO, 3s. net. 


Epitor: 


GOVERNMENT BY TALK. By Tue Eprror. 
PERMANENCE OR IMPERMANENCE OF MARRIAGE. 
By Feitx Aber. 
BUTLER AS A MORALIST. By C. D. Broan, Litt.D. 
BIRTH-CONTROL AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
By the Rev. Leonarp Hovcson, M.A. 

BERNARD BOSANQUET’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By Professor Crement C. J. Ween. 
HUMAN SACRIFICE IN OLD MEXICO. | By Lewis Spence. 
MORAL PROBLEMS OF YOUNG JAPAN. By Motor Kurimara. 
THE LARGER SELF. By Sir Oriver Lover. 
VALUE AS A METAPITYSICAL PRINCIPLE. _ By Canon O. C. Quick. | 
THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. | 


by Guy Kenparr, M.A. 
RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. | 
By N. Bisuor Harman, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. 
THE WORSHIP OF WRATH. By Liry DovcGa.t, 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








UTTAR US AU 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 





| 
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The two new books by Dr. G. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


2 (THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
hushands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


Courtenay Beale. 


HWA UL UAL LL 





PI YNMLINTVVI.ULR ANE 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
- « « The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 


Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will 
return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 


reach you by 


Ee. PT MOU MU MMAR A 


CURWEN PRESS 





PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13 


AND ST. STEPHEN’S HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 








NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, all 

E in new condition, and offered at Greatly Keduced Prices. Every reader will 

lind something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
temainder Bookseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 











rg See ” for sale. Odd bound volumes from 1846 to 
1899, mostly in good condition —Write MANAGER, The Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 
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A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL IRELAND. 
FROM 1110 TO 1513. = By EDMUND 
CURTIS, M.A., Erasmus Smith Professor of Modern 
History, University of Dublin. 8vo. 21s. net, 

[ Tuesday. 


Second Edition. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSOpy | 
FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY,. Second Edition. 3 Vols.  &yo 
52s. 6d. net. [Tu rsday, 

Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. Vol. II. From 


Shakespeare to Crabbe. Vol. 111. From Blake to Swinbury 





Abridged Edition in 1 Vol. 


FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT : stupies In Compara. 
TIVE RELIGION, LEGEND, AND LAW. 
By Sir J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 8vo. 
9 ' 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 22 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


18s. net, 


22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol 


Limp leather, 7s. 64. net: 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


A SON AT THE FRONT. By EDITH WHARTON 
7s 6d eoah 

UNDER-LONDON. By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
7s. Od. net 

CASTLE CONQUER. An Trish Story. By 
PADRAIC COLUM. 7s. Od. net 
The Irish Statesman: “ There is better portraiture of the Iris 


countryside of forty years ago in this book than in any other tale 
of Irish life we know.” 





POEMS: A SELECTION. By WILFRED SCAWEN 
BLUNT. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A FISHERMAN’S CREED. 3y W. H. BLAKE, 
Author of “In a Fishing Country,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
2s. Od. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 





OCTOBER. 


THE NEW BIOLOGY. 
BUREAUCRACY TRIUMPHANT. 
THE POEMS OF ANDREW LANG. 
THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 
MEDIAEVAL MAGIC. 

THE NEW PAN-GERMANISM. 
THE MIRACLE OF THE FORD CAR. 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY. 


THEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE 7s. 64. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


By Prof. J. ArtHUR THOMSON, F.RS 

By C. K. ALLEN 
By GEORGE SAINTSBUR! 
By ROBERT STEELE 
By THEODORE VON SosNosky 


By the Right Hon. Sir A. Grirriru-Boscaws% 
By the Rev. OLIVER Qrick 











| CHANTILLY AND ITS MUSEUM. By HumMpury Wak! 
DIPLOMATISTS AND REVOLUTIONS. By A. lL. KENNEDY 
IRELAND, ROME AND THE REPUBLICANS. 
THE LEGACY OF LIBERALISM. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. By post, 3s. 3d. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
33 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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Oxford Books, Autumn 1923 


SOME AUTHORS. 
By aril Walter Raleigh. 
A collection of literary essays (1896-1916) of which 
the Times saic 1, This” 1s Ralei gh’s best book. 
15s. net. 
ANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 
Edited by R. W. Chapman from a collation of the 
early editions. The printing and binding of the 
five volumes as well as the notes, index and illus- 
trations are all taken from contemporary sources. 
1,000 sets only, of which 950 are for sale. £5 §s.ncet. 
Shortly. 
THE ENGLISH SECRET. 
By Basil de Selincourt. 
Essays collected from the Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ros. 6d. net. Shortly. 
THE CONTINUITY OF 
LETTERS. By ‘fohn Bailey. 


A volume of essays and lectures on literature in 
hor’s “ Poets and Poetry.” 
Shortly. 


continuation of the aut 
12s. 6d. net. 


WORDSWORTH. 

By H. W. 
Lectures and essays propor 
Wordsworth’s poetry. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ENGLISH METRE. 
H. Egerton-Smith. 


Garrod. 


12s. 6d. net 

THE DIALECT OF ROBERT 

BURNS. By Sir ames Wilson. 

The auth ir veg studied the EL nagey speech of 
est means of finding how 

=a healt ws } ( Le 


MUSICAL C RITIC ISM. 
By M. D. Calvocoressi. 
A comprchen: ve study of the subject of musical 


uished translator and critic. 





indirg a new view of 


CITIZENSHIP. 
By Sir W. H. Hadow. 


An exhaustive study of civics by the well-known 
Educationalist who is Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University. Shortly. 
LABOUR IN THE COAL 
MINING INDUSTRY. 

By G. D. H. Cole. 
A new volume by a well-known authority in the 


economical and social history of the World War. 
Published for the Carnegie Trust. 7s. 6d. net. 
SCIENCE & CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by F. S. Marvin. 
The latest volume in Mr. Marvin’s well-known 
“Unity Series.” The last volume was “ Recent 
Developments in European Thought.” 12s 6d. net. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIES IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By L. F. Salzman. 


An introduction to the industrial history of medieval 
England, with copious illustrations from contem- 
porary sources. 8s. 6d. net. Shortly. 
THE GENIUS OF SPAIN. 

By S. de Madariaga. 
An attempt to ex hibit the character of Spain and the 


various capacities bal its provinces by a well-known 
Spanish scholar. 108. 6d. net. Shortly. 


THE LEGACY OF ROME. 
wes by GS ate Bail LCV. 


A ee, — 9° oki he Le gaci f Gre ec on 
Es he Editor, 7 W. Mckai 1H enry Bradley, 
Irnest Bares os arles Singer, W. E. Heitland, and 
others. 3. 6d. net. 


THE WORLD'S MANUALS. 


Several n slumes in this growing series of intro- 
ductory salle 3 to every subject are announced, of 
which “ The Crusades,” by Ernest Barker, and 
** Roman Britain,” by R. G. Collingwood, are now 
ready. 2s. 6d. net each. 


6s Shortly. . ee ae ae ; 
OXFOR D MUSICAL ESS. 178. RELIGION SINCE THE 
suanlbaicn ' REFORMATION. 
A new series of 1 graphs on musical subjects in . : aT, 
an attractive dein, The first two volumes are By Leighton Pullan. 
Unaccompanied Song, by Herbert Bedford. The Bampton Lectures for 1922. A frank exam- 
The Bel Canto, by Herman Klein. ination of religion from 1521 to the present day. 
3s. 6d. net cach. Shortly. 12s. 6d. net. Shortly. 
THE LISTENER’S HISTORY ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN 
OF MUSIC. CHURCH ART. 
By Percy A. Scholes. By “fosef Straygowskt. 
Vol. 1 takes the untechnical student as far as Bach. New and important researches in a handsome 
6s. net. Shortly. quarto volume. 50s. net. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
: df 
Humphrey Milford Amen Corner, E.C, 4. 
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The Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and 
G. P. GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Volume Hl, 1866- 
1919. Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net. 


“The history of foreign policy issued by the Cambrid 
U niversity Press . . will meet a want t which has iene 
been felt by all serious political thinkers.”—-7he Times on 
Vo 


Building the American Nation. 


By Dr NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. The 


Watson Chair Lectures for 1923. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d 
net. 
“Let the average Englishman ask himself how much he 


knows of American history and of the country’s geography. 


If he is hazy on many simple matters, as he is likely to be, 
let him turn to this book. It will enlighten geographical and 
historical ignorance. It will do more. It will help him to 
understand a great people. Dr Butler’s enthusiasm and fine 
ideals are a torch and a guidance.”——-The Morning Post. 


The Banyankole. The Second Part of 
the Report of The Mackie Ethnological Expedition to 
Central Africa. By JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With 
31 plates and a map. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“It is in every way worthy of the earlier volume; and those 
who have read The Bakitara know that that is hich praise 


indeed. One could not wish to handle a finer piece of first- 
hand work than The Banyankole.’’"—The Expository Times. 


The Sacred ‘Dance. A Study in 
parative Folklore. By W. O. E. OESTERLEY, 
Crown 8yo. 8s 6d net. 
“It is a fascinating and scholarly work.”"-—The Spectator. 
“With its copious references, its illuminating discussion of 
significant passages in the Old Testament, and the stimulating 
al comprehensive survey it gives of an important subject, 
should he of interest to the general reader and of service 
also to the student.”—Notes and Queries. 


Com- 


D.D. 


Foundations of Agricultural 
Economics. sy J. A. VENN, M.A. With 12 


plates and 12 maps and diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
16s net. 

“A work that will interest every farmer. It is packed 
with information, written with judgment, and full of facts 
that will appeai to the general reader.”—The Daily Mail. 


. . . . 7 
Stories of Scientific Discovery. 
By D.B. HAMMOND. With 8 illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 65 net. 

A series of short biographical sketches, made from standard 
biographies. 

* Not only has Mrs Hammond the gift of lucidity, but she 
has also the wisdom to furnish us with enough personal details 
ot the lives of the eleven [ Priestley and L avoisier, Count 
Rumford, Herschel, Fabre, Faraday, The Curies, Darwin and 
Wallace, Pasteur) to make them of fascinating personal 
interest.”—Lublin Evening Mail. 


The Student’s ae Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge. 
edition, 1923-24. 
7s Od net. 


Twenty-second 
Revised to June 30, 1923. Crown 


&. 
ove. 


Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1023-24 


2s Od net. With pocket and pencil, 4s 6d net, 


Selections from Ruskin. «& 


lited by 


C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 64 
net. 
“This volume, attractively produced by the Cambridge 


University Press, is just the kind of book about Ruskin that 
the present generation needs a volume y 
little essays upon a diversity of deli ightit il su 
Sampson in the Daily News, 


The Complete Works of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Volume III. Edited by 


. FEUILLERAT. With a frontispiece. 
1s 61 net. 


This is the third volume of the 
Philip Sidney which Trofessor 
Series of ( IMBRIDGE ENGLISH CL. 1557 CS 
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